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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE fall of Khiva is at last confirmed. In spite of the horrible 
weather under which one column succumbed, and retreated 
after 60 deaths from sunstroke, General Kauffman pushed forward, 
and on June 3 attacked a body of Khivese cavalry and pursued 
them to Khasarasp, the strongest fortress in the Khanate, sur- 
rounded by an immense wall protected by a deep fosse. The 
Orenburg detachment also occupied Kungrad without a struggle, 
the people at once flying before a few shells. The exact date on 
which General Kauffman occupied Khiva is not known, but it is 
known that it has fallen, anc that the Khan is in the General’s 
hands, ‘This capture of a city deemed impregnable throughout 
Central Asia will produce a profound impression, and in fact 
demoralise every State not protected by Great Britain. It seemscer- 
tain either that the Khivese were unwilling to fight for the Khan, 
having eaten out their loyalty, or that the new shells carried with 
the expedition had the bewildering effect shells had on our own 
wooden ships. The question now is whether the Russians will 
retire, and it may become a most serious one. They stand pledged 
to go back, but are most unwilling to do so. 


Alliance with the Shah is now most important, and it is 
probably a rumour that such alliance has been completed that 
makes the Russians so angry. The Mir tells ‘“‘ proud Albion ” that 
her reception of the Shah is all selfish ; that he cannot forget 
how his ancient dependencies, Khorassan, Afghanistan, and 
Beloochistan have been torn from him by English intrigue—we 
have not a yard in any of the countries named—that he must 
not forget how the English tiger provoked the sanguinary drama 
of the Mahratta war,—which was entirely unexpected ;—the 
Mysore tragedy,—which frightened us, and has led to a perhaps 
impolitic restitution ;—and the Mutiny itself, which we stirred up 
to plunder Indian Princes,—who were made much stronger by our 
subsequent change of policy. The English are more terrible to 
the Persians as friends than enemies; while Russia, even as an 
enemy, is always a true friend. For all which sins M. de Lesseps 
is to punish us by making some tremendous railway. Equal 
nonsense is, we dare say, constantly talked about Russia by 
tussophobists, but then they have no official sanction, and know 
something, however little, of geography. 


The French Assembly has had a great excitement. It appears 
that the majority, to gratify their clerical supporters, have 
decided to make a marked difference between the funerals 
of men who reject clerical assistance at death and of those 
who do not. General du Barrail accordingly refused the 
usual cortéye of soldiers at the funeral of M, Brousses, 
who was civilly interred, and on interpellation said the soldiers 
“would not fight if their faith was sacrificed,” and was stormily 
applauded by the Right, which knew as well as he did that in a 
conscript army of France one-third at least of the soldiers must 
be either Voltairians or entirely indifferent. Immediately after, 
the Government was asked to explain a decree by the Prefect of 
the Rhone (Lyons), directing that “civil interments” should 
always take place before six in summer or seven in winter. M. 
de Beulé answered that the libres penseurs always mixed their 





Order of the day. ‘This was accorded by 415 to 251, about 100 
members abstaining, either because they disliked civil interments, 
or because they considered the Government rushing fast to ruin. 
It is stated that M. Thiers was with difficulty persuaded from 
going down to the House, and declaring that though he hated 
civil interments, he would now direct one in his will, and leave 


the Assembly to cast a slur upon his grave. 


The news from Spain is slight this week. The Cortes has 
refused to repudiate either debt or interest, has voted the aboli- 
tion of the Spanish Legation at Rome as “ contrary to religious 
freedom,”—a stupid blunder, when Rome retains so much power, 
—and has ordered a Committee of Twenty-five to draw up the 
Constitution. It has not, however, arranged visibly for paying 
the July coupon, and has been criticising its strong Secretary at 
War; while Saballs, the best Carlist leader, is shooting his own 
officers, as if he meant to have discipline ; and a strong body of 
Alphonsists,—including Marforio, the Queen’s Chamberlain ; 
Francisco d’Assis, the Queen’s husband; and Caballero de la 
Roda, the Queen’s best soldier,—has arrived at Lisbon, to plot 
from that vantage-point for an Isabellino rising. They are 
going, however, apparently to make the blunder of putting aside 
the Queen, who, in spite of her personal character, is very 
popular, in favour of Alphonso, who is not yet fit to reign. That 
involves a Regency, and all the muddle which follows one, not to 
speak of the chance of assassination. 


The Shah has been very hardly worked this week, and must 
be looking forward to Thursday, when he starts for Paris, where 
the municipality have refused to vote anything for his reception, 
and where, if he dies, he must go unattended to his grave. He 
could hardly for weariness make up his mind to the enter- 
tainment offered at the Guildhall, but did go at last, and has 
since thanked the Lord Mayor and Corporation. The enter- 
tainment was magnificent, but some blunders were made in 
etiquette. On Tuesday he visited Woolwich, and admired the new 
steam-hammer ; and on Wednesday he was superbly entertained 
by Mr. Goschen at Greenwich, after a voyage which seems to 
have been the spectacle of the season. The Mercantile Marine, 
crowding for five miles of unbroken masts, turned out in gala 
dress to welcome him, every rope ladder had its crowd of 
welcomers, and it may be doubted if the Shah did not think 
more of this sight than of the Spithead Review on Monday, said 
to have been the most striking and successful naval review of 
this century. Numbers impress the Oriental mind, though it 
does not, as a rule, sigh for ships, colonies, and commerce. The 
last over-sea colony founded by an Oriental race scems to have 
been Java, colonised by Hindoos, whose temples and inscrip- 
tions still remain. 


In Windsor Park on Tuesday the Shah attended a review of the 
Household Troops, with four regiments of Cavalry, four batta- 
lions of Infantry, and three battalions of Artillery added, 7,000 
men in all. The day was fine, the spectacle highly successful, 
the railway arrangements nothing short of execrable. The 
Great Western Company took two hours to carry the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, and an hour and a half to 
carry the Shah, to Windsor. It is to be wished that Baron 
Reuter may take a few of the Directors with him to Teheran. 
The Shah sat on his mysterious and ancient white steed with 
the flame-coloured tail (evidently a character among horses), for 
a great part of the time aloof from Princes and Princesses, keenly 
scrutinising the movements of the troops and ¢otus in illis. Ibis 
the fashion to say in our self-depreciatory way that the troops 
reviewed must have seemed a mere handful to him after Berlin and 
St.Petersburg. In reality, there were as many men under arms as 
could be conveniently manceuvred in the space ; and in physique, 
in drill, in equipment, and armament, they and their horses 
were, to say the least, not inferior to any he has seen or has yet 
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ae tom — 
to see. He seemed to be particularly impressed by the singularly | being directly subject to the Treasury, Mr. Monsell could, of 
perfect movement of the Light Artillery, and by the picturesque | course, only correspond with Lord Kimberley through Mr, Lowe, 
aspect of the Highlanders; and his impassive countenance quite The Postmaster-General throughout refrained from expressing 
lit up during the skirmishing advance of the Rifles, and the fine approval of the contract now impeached, as indeed, having been 
concert of cannon and musketry which followed. The number accepted for reasons of higher policy, it could hardly have been 
was small, certainly, but the Shah, and perhaps the Czarewitch, approved by that department on the ordinary principles affecting 
may have felt that if put to it, they could give a gocd account of such contracts. We trust the Committee will not shrink from 


a considerable horde of Cossacks. urging that the contract must be revised. 
f its tl he Review was a success as an assem- | ‘The Italian Ministry have resigned, ostensibly because th 
Every one admits that the Review was a succe , ey 


blage of fine units of different arms; and in this sense it may could never form “a IIouse,” really because they have lost many 
perhaps compare fairly with any other that the Shah has wit- | of their Left supporters, who condemn the Religious Corporationg 
nessed, Yet it seems impossible for the Horse Guards to do | Bill as too mild, and have made the heat an excuse for staying 
anything without blundering, and in their collection of typical away. ‘The King, who detests Rome = hot weather, has accord. 
corps there were gaps visible even to a layman’s eye. Engineers ingly returned, and was inclined at first to send for General 
there were none to be seen. This, perhaps, may be owing to a | Menabrea, but has since sent for Minghetti, who will probably 
delusion of our military chiefs that armies take the field without | pursue the financial policy of his predecessor. It is not finance 
engineers,—a story which they certainly have not heard from the | which is really in question, but the best method of dealing with 
Germans, who have learnt how to make science the handmaid of , Rome. 

war in all its needs. But besides this omission, there were no | 
Lancers, no Light Infantry. Yet it is the boast of our Staff that 
there are no Uhlans finer or more active in the world than our 
modest contingent of Lancer regiments could produce; nor any 
more dashing specimens of the Chasseur than we have in our 
light battalions. Why, then, these obvious exceptions? Have 
we no head in Pall Mail that Mr. Cardwell can use to solve an 
easy problem, if the Commander-in-Chief fails to do it for him? 


It is suggested that the Shah should be seriously pressed to. 
grant religious toleration in Persia, or at least put in abeyance 
the law which punishes Mohammedan apostacy with death. We 
fear the petitioners, right as they are, must wait a little for any 
law of this kind, though it is not difficult to overlook any case ag 
|it arises. This Shah is supported on his throne mainly by the 
| priesthood, who in such a decree would see not the victory of 
| Christianity, but of the Sufee sects which honeycomb all Persia, 
On Thursday the Shah visited Liverpool; on Thursday next A decree in favour of anny pp — oped mi obtained, 
he leaves England, and we suppose on some Thursday next on the ground of State caeeguareg.- onthe bear = oo Uae 
Session we shall know what he came for. Our political hope is | thing to ask for. We must wait till the Shah has been shows 
NS P I | that ler English rule in India Mohammedans make hundreds 
expressed elsewhere, but we are not sure we would not exchange | “!* Se ; hele @ C: 
it for an accurate copy of the journal he is keeping for the enter- of thousands « aes ane Se as ee eee 
tainment of his Court. What would a publisher not give for the entire Christian village. 
Shah’s idea of the Lord Mayor? Mr. Stansfeld presses on with his Rating Bill, fighting boldly, 
® ad but not winning very much. On Friday week he carried his 

ne ick gg thet the suppression of nomination days and clause for rating stock-in-trade—we wonder what the Commis- 
the introduction of the Ballot had put an end to the brutal | sioners will tax our brains at—but on ‘Thursday he was obliged 


og a ae en « = erage Sg sage to tax the owner of game, instead of the hirer of the shootings, 
ao en vo wa, oe Ln, « | which he did quite willingly ; and he had a fierce fight over the 


9 Oe Age : Fy bag george ot Annet | rating of hospitals, till Mr. Gladstone had “i rise to — 
many of his friends severely hurt, -by discharges of cayenne jane Se 9 Coen ape, & — “ eae ana - d on th 
pepper in their faces. Of course the Liberal Committee ex- = ae ee os faa | rng unwilling 
ressed their regret and denied all complicity in the act ; of which, | ~ = Se walt » rate 2 sale 
if they were gentlemen at all, they an aide not guilty, but pen. Tee eae ———s sno a a — 
quite a orn the act wan promdaed and propre for by | thn here es light icuon upon ey iit pb 
some one who resented the division of the Liberal party. Nor is | it? Mr. Stansfeld thinks so, but the Peers won't, nor can we. 
this all. F ighting was frequent in the streets of Bath till after Mr. | If a man likes to spend money on overbuilding himself, so much 
Cox had retired, and we are not sure that it may not be resumed the better for the country, which wants good houses. Why 
Reng ener era agdgencenga et chap 8 rg poi should a man be fined for using marble instead of brick, when 
§ sneé -) Zz, re ry § g, ¢ é e e if ’ s . a ee 9 r 
there is the raging fire of political passion, fuel will be found, postbee sidney re a 
even though electoral institutions do not go out of their way to Siti a 
provide it. We would have any man found guilty of throwing} [ord Carnarvon has lost his Bill for granting greater facilities 
cayenne pepper in another's eyes punished with at least a year's 'to public worship. It had passed the Commons, but though 
imprisonment with hard labour. Mr. Cox was, we think, | supported by both Archbishops, it was thrown out in the Peers 
making a mistake when he divided the Liberals of Bath ; but he | by 68 to 52. With a little amendment it would have remedied 
had a perfect right to do so, while it is difficult to credit cowards | the main grievance of the Church, the inability of a large parish 
who would use such means to discourage him with any poli- | affronted by the preaching of a Ritualist, an Evangelical, ora 
tical motive at all. Captain Hayter is said to be sanguine of | dotard, to elect a clergyman of their own, and with the Bishop's 
success. His defeat would indeed be a blow to Liberal hope. | consent, institute him in a chapel of ease,—all, of course, at their 
He is the candidate of the party, and not merely of the local | pwn expense. There seems no real objection to the Bill, except 
Liberals of Bath. the number of applicants to be considered sufficient. ‘This Lord 


P ‘ ‘ i ‘ : Carnarvon fixes at 25, whereas it should certainly not be less 
The C omumattee on the Zanzibar Contract was nominated ©” | than a fifth of the Church-of-England men in the parish or dis- 
Thursday night, after an attempt by Mr. Ward Hunt to substi- | trict, but that might have been amended in Committee. As a 
tute a nomination of five members by the Committee of Selee- ' matter of fact, the Bill would only have worked in extreme cases, 
ge ge gate - ™ — by the House, for the list submitted | ,, Church-of-England men dislike paying their clergyman, but it 
by Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Gladstone stated that the method of | ;, ;. those extreme cases it is wanted. Lord Shaftesbury, how- 
nomination seemed immaterial to the Government, which WAS | over, being well aware that Evangelicals get most of the great 
willing to be guided in that respect by the prevailing sense of churches, saw in the Bill the forerunner of disestablishment, and 
the House. Mr. Massey and Mr. Scourfield objected strongly, succeeded in throwing it out. ‘The simple consequence is that 
and with ate captleet-s think, thit this Committee was one of discontented parishioners build a chapel of their own, call them- 
such considerable public interest that the House should take | ..)yes by a distinct name, and are lost to the Church thence- 
the direct responsibility of naming it. Mr. Hunt’s amendment forward for ever. 
was thereupon defeated by a vote of 124 to 85; and Mr. aera ae 
Bouverie’s list, which Mr. Gladstone characterised as “ unexcep-| Mr. Lowe is certainly not as favourable to literary interests as he 
tionable,” was adopted. We were in error last week in stating that | is to commercial, While he was anxious to give the Union Steam- 
the lower tender transmitted by the Indian Post-Office Director ship Company £11,000 a year more, apparently, than was needful 
had been forwarded by Mr. Monsell to Lord Kimberley, and | for the purpose, he has sent a most curt reply to the Trustees of 
through the Colonial Office to the Treasury. The Post-Office, | the British Museum, who have applied for an increase of salary for 
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their principal officers. The Trustees show that the Keepers of 
Departments and their principal Assistants have most difficult 
and responsible duties on their hands, implying qualifications 
which will usually gain those who possess them in other 
ways very high salaries; that as a matter of fact they are at 


resent so much underpaid,—the chief librarian himself, the head | 
of the whole concern, has only £1,200 a year, of which £800 is | 


his whole salary as chief, and £400 more is given him for his 
additional duties as Secretary to the Trustees, —that several of 
their best officers have lately resigned, while others apply for 
every respectably paid post to which they are eligible ; that men 
cannot do their work satisfactorily if they are eagerly watching 
for the chances of outside preferment ; and ihat it is very de- 
pressing to the chiefs to see their most efficient subordinates 


tempted away by higher offers. Under these circumstances, they | 


submitted to the Treasury a scheme for increasing the salaries 
which would involve an average increase of cost of about £5,700 
a year to the department ; to which the Treasury simply replies 
that “their Lordships, after giving their most careful considera- 
tion to all the statements put before them, regret that they would 
not feel warranted in acceding to any alteration in the present 
seale of salaries.” Penny-wisdom is often pound-foolishness. 
If the British Museum falls, as it very likely may, into incom- 
petent hands, it will be almost impossible to avoid spending 
a great deal more on restoring its efficiency than would have 
been necessary to maintain it. The distinguished Trustees of the 
Museum, if, as seems probable, they think that the efficiency of 


the Trust is seriously endangered, would produce a considerable | 


effect by resigning their honorary, but responsible oflices. 


Prince Bismarck is apparently not so much in favour with his 
master as he has been, and certainly not so much with the Liberals 
of Germany. With the former he is out of favour apparently 
because he has not got the Military Organisation Bill through 
the Reichstag before its session closed, as it did this week, owing 
to the difficulty of getting together a quorum. With the Liberals 
he has become unpopular because he has proposed a Press law 


which would deny any real liberty, and therefore any real pro- | 
sperity to the German Press. The Times’ correspondent at Berlin 


even states that Prince Bismarck *‘ has taken steps preparatory 


to leaving the Prussian Cabinet,” though he retains the | 
Chancellorship of the Empire. ‘This, if it be true, is 


probably owing to a quarrel with Von Roon, the Prussian | 


Prime Minister and Minister of War, who has written to Prince 
Bismarck a letter reproaching him for his failure to carry the 
Military Bill. There is no doubt that the session of the German 
Reichstag has closed under rather unpleasant circumstances for 


all the leaders; that Dr. Simson, the President of the Chamber, | 
with the whole of the Liberal party, is at issue with Prince Bismarck, | 


and that Prince Bismarck is at issue with Ilerr Von Roon, and 
that the King is in displeasure, and that they are all of them hot, 
ill, and quarrelsome. Possibly country air will do something to 
restore the equilibrium; but we trust nothing will restore the 
German Press Bill prepared by the Prussian Chancellor. ‘ Strong” 
government will become unpopular again before long,—unless 
another successful war should intervene. 








Mr. Forster, in moving the Education vote on Thursday night, 
made a very cheering statement as to the increase of the attend- 
ances at school since the Education Act was passed. In the last 
year previous to the Act, namely, 1869, the average number 
of school attendances had been 1,062,999. This last year it 
had been 1,557,910, so that the total number had been 
increased in three years by fifty per cent. The true number 
to be aimed at, however, is just double, nearly 3,000,000, so that 
even now we have only got half our children to school. 
existing schools have accommodation for 2,300,000 children, at 
least a million less than there should be room for, as it is neces- 
sary to have the accommodation considerably in advance of the 
average number of attendances. On the whole, looking both to 
the average attendances and to the number of school boards, 
we may fairly say that as regards quantity of teaching, about half 
our work is fairly begun, but as regards quality, no doubt we are, 


and shall remain for a generation, in the greatest need of new light. | 


The second reading of the Canada Loan Guarantee Bill was 
carried on Monday night in the House of Commons by a majority 
of 102 (117 to 15), Sir Charles Dilke having moved its rejection. 
The Bill was opposed on the double ground that it was a flagrant 
bribe to Canada to withdraw claims on behalf of the Fenian 
raids which it ought to have pressed on the United States, and that 
the application of the new part of the Guaranteed Loan would 


The | 


be to a railway that would prove a bad commercial speculation, 
and that ought never to have been made. The Government showed, 
| successfully, we think, that if it was convenient for our foreign 
| policy to take over the claims, whatever they might be worth as 
‘regards the Fenian raids, and press them against the United 
| States ourselves, if we choose, Canada has no reason to complain ; 
and next, that when Canada almost with one voice regards the 
Pacific Railroad scheme as of the greatest possible value to the 
Dominion, any estimate of ours on the subject is hardly likely 
to be worth much. As regards the Fenian raids, too, though 
the Canadians thought highly of these claims, it is certain 
‘that our Government and lawyers thought very poorly of them, 
Lord Derby (then Lord Stanley) thanked General Grant for ghis 
promptitude in putting down the last of the raids ; and it hardly 
becomes a great nation like Great Britain to blow hot and cold 
| almost with one breath, deprecating one day the claims against 
| the neutral for inadequate energy in maintaining his neutrality, 
and eagerly pressing them the next in a case where they were far 


| less clearly defined. 





The Archbishop of Posen, the Bishop of Fulda, and the 
| Bishop of Paderborn have intimated to the Prussian authorities 
| that they will not submit the programme of ecclesiastical instruc- 
tion in their seminaries for the approval of the Prussian State, 
upon which the Prussian Government has intimated that no one 
| studying at these seminaries will be eligible for a Prussian 
So long as that means only benefices the emoluments of 
When 
| Church and State quarrel, the State cannot be expected to furnish 
the Church with the means of teaching what it disapproves. But 
the law goes a great deal further, and claims the right to hinder all 
such students from teaching, or celebrating mass for, any Catholic 
Church whatever, whether supported by voluntary contributions 
| or otherwise. That is sheer tyranny, against which the Church 
is quite right to protest. But will the State insist? It is odd 
that at the same time that this announcement is made, a State 
inspector is sent to the Paderborn seminary in spite of the blunt 
refusal to consult the wishes of the Government. Does not the 
State really desire an excuse for giving way ? 


| benefice. 
| which are paid by the State, we have nothing to object. 





An organ of the German Conservatives, the Weekly Journal, 
| while congratulating England on the appointment of Count 

Miinster as Ambassador, remarks, ‘‘ With regard to the 
| great freedom existing in England, we never hesitate to charac- 
terise what appears to us to be a sacrifice of the great State idea 
to a materialist and egotistical tendency too lavishly surrounded 
with political liberty. But our sympathies need not therefore 
| be questioned ; they come again unimpaired to the surface, at the 
moment when a high policy obtains once more in England its fitting 
| position, an attitude which no State has ever yet renounced with 
What is this “ high policy ” ? 


| impunity.” 


| The Select Committee on the Endowed Schools’ Act (1869) 
| have agreed to their Report, which has been presented to Par- 
‘liament. The Committee recommend that the powers of the 
Act about to expire be renewed, with certain modifications. The 
Report admits that ‘much sound and good work has been done,” 
while regretting that certain good schools have been touched at 
all; and they recommend that the time during which objections 
and suggestions may be received after the publication of schemes 
should be shortened from three months to two,—which will cer- 
tainly quicken the now too ponderous action of the Commission. 
They propose to lengthen, however, the time during which 
the Education Department must receive representations from 
‘outside, to one month, and give the Education Department itself 
the power to make alterations in the scheme after the expiration 
of the month,—a power which Mr. Forster seems not to have 
‘ventured to claim in his Bill founded on the Report, as 
he only takes power to suggest alterations to the Commissioners, 
The Committee also propose what seems to us a very great im- 
provement, that unopposed schemes shall become law without 
the delay of lying for forty days on the table of both Houses. 
They recommend that, in dealing with endowments under Sec- 
tion 17 of the Act, the Commissioners should be enabled “to 
return an ecclesiastical officer [a rector or vicar, for example,] as 
an ex officio governor, if such an appointment is directed by the 
original instrument of foundation,”’—a change which will not 
please the Birmingham League ; it was carried by 11 to 7 in the 


Committee. On the whole, the report is a success for the 
Endowed Schools’ Commission, 
| Consols were on Friday 92} to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_»—_——_- 


THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY ON CORPSES. 


he Right have made another terrible blunder, one which 
will not only deepen to rancour the hatred of their enemies, 
but annoy and perplex several of their friends. They have passed 
a vote which practically destroys religious liberty in France, 
not directly, but in the most underhanded and vexatious way, 
perhaps the one way in which the religious women of France 
will not uphold them. On Friday week the Member for the 
Aube was buried at his own request with Civil ceremonials 
only, his hearse being unaccompanied by any priest and paying 
no visit to any chapel, M. Brousses in his lifetime having 
been the steady opponent of the priesthood, and either Deist 
or Atheist. By a most imprudent rule, the corpse of any 
Member of the Assembly must be attended to the grave by 
troops; but on this occasion the officers, finding that no re- 
ligious service was intended, abruptly quitted the cortige, 
which was accompanied only by M. Brousses’ private friends. 
Considerable excitement about this was manifested in the As- 
sembly, which broke into open protest when it became known 
that M. Ducros, Prefect of Lyons, had issued an order that 
funerals celebrated without clerical aid—that is, a considerable 
majority of funerals in Lyons—should be celebrated at seven in 
the morning in winter and before six in summer, those hours 
being chosen, say the Radicals, because it is the time at 
which the streets are swept and carrion of all kinds 
carted away. 
the workmen begin work at six, and the impetuous speeches 
often uttered at freethinkers’ funerals would not be heard; 
but the Reds had one strong reason for their impression. M. 
Ducros, either in a kind of insanity of hatred, or with a touch 
of malicious humour against his own party, had almost used the 
words of one of the decrees of 1666, following the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes :— 

“Toe Prerect or tHe RHONE. 

* Art. 2,—Unless under the most 
exceptional circumstances, of which 
the Maire will be the judge, inter- 
ments made without the partici- 
pation of any of the recognised 
forms of religion will take place :— 

“ At six o’clock in the morning, 
from the Ist of April to the 80th of 
September. 

* At seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, from the Ist of October to the 
3ist of March.” 

At all events, whatever its motive, the decree was accepted asa 


“ DECREE OF THE CoUNCIL. 

“24. The funerals of the deal 
belonging to the D.P.R. (Doctrine 
pretending to be Reformed) can 
only be performed. .. in places 
where the exercise of that religion 
is permitted, from the month of 


September at six o'clock in the 
morning precisely, and at four 
o'clock in the afternoon.” 


They were much more probably selected because , 


| principle, or more perverse in the way of policy. Individually 
| we have no favour for civil interments, which deprive the 
people of the best opportunity they ever have of hearing diving 
truth, and recognising the great fact of mortality, just when their 
hearts are softened ; nor are we without dread lest the decrease. 
of the sense of the sanctity of the body should increase the 
contempt for human life—though oddly enough, in America, a, 
people who hold their lives very cheap have their dead rela. 
tives embalmed—but religious liberty involves complete liberty 
to differ with the religious on those subjects, and of all forms 
of persecution the persecution of a corpse is the most dastardly, 
It ranks in sentiment with the mutilation of dead soldiers, 
The Voltairians are the Dissenters of France, they are an 
enormously numerous body, and to prescribe to them a form of 
burial is like prescribing to them a form of worship, of baptism, 
or of marriage. The State must see that the burial accords 
with the sanitary laws, that the christening must be registered, 
that the marriage must be recorded on the day it takes place, 
but there its power should stop. As the body of a Voltairian 
can do no more injury to public health than the body of a 
Catholic, to draw any legal distinction between them is as 
monstrous an oppression as it would be to compel a Catholic 
priest to read bis service over the body of a Mohammedan 
ander penalty of dismissal, or, as the French Revolution did for 
a time, to refuse sanction to any religious ceremonies whatever. 
If, indeed, every freethinker’s funeral were sure to be followed 
by some fierce outrage upon a religion respected by another class 
—a thing which certainly happened in England and Ireland 
at times of excitement—it might be necessary to accompany 
the funeral by gendarmerie, or even pass a special law upon 
the subject; but as it is certain the corpse could not be so 
guilty, it is not the mode of burial which should be interfered 
with. And above all, the law should be equal. Catholics 
have uttered violent diatribes at funerals before now, and dis+ 
turbed public order besides—as in the instance of the deatk 
of great actresses, when the demand of the mob is that priests 


| shall perform the funeral ceremony, not that they shall not— 


April to the end of the month of | 


which a majority of Frenchmen detest. 


deliberate insult passed by the Clerical party upon the Non- | 


Clericals, and on the 23rd June the Government was requested to 
explain both incidents. The incident Brousses was defended by 
the Minister at War, General du Barrail, because the order of the 
troops was to go to church, a statement received with ridicule; 
and because ‘it was impossible to make soldiers give their lives 
if their faith was sacrificed,” a most elevated sentiment, but 
slightly at variance with what one knows of the Army which 
conquered the world. It is, moreover, disproved, first, by the 
ceremony being imperative if the deceased were an officer, 
whether he were a believer or not; secondly, by the fact 
that the corps? of a Protestant or a Jew member would cer- 
tainly be henoared, Jews and Protestants being paid by the 
State, yet just as objectionable to the Catholic faith; and 


thirdly, by the honour being paid entirely to the delegate | 


of the people, and not the believer or the Voltairian. So 
excited were the Right by this defence, that General 
Cissey shook hands with his successor, congratulating him 
“that Ministries might change, but military principles 
never’’—as if D’Auvergne had never been a Marshal— 
and his friends rose in a body to cheer him to the roof, 
while approval of M. Ducros’ order at Lyons was passed 
by 413 to 251, the entire Left Centre either voting with 
the Government or abstaining. Of course, the usual ex- 
cuses were put forward that in Lyons the civil burial 
was made a constant excuse for outrages and immoderate 
speeches; but the vehement applause of the Right, the 
previous language of the Press, and the abstinence of 
so many members of the Left who wished to pledge the 
Government to a clerical policy which the peasantry will 
believe to involve tithes, proved that the motive of the party 
in power was to show that they regarded an unbeliever as a 
kind of dog, to be buried in darkness and out of sight. 
The existing law was quite sufficient to repress outrage. 


and the law should press upon all equally, and if possible, 
with equal lightness. Let Cleric and Voltairian be equally 
content, or, if they can bring themselves to that state of mind, 
equally sad, that an unconverted opponent is gone. 

The immense imprudence of a vote like this must be 
apparent to all reasonable men. It will, in the first place, 
embitter all passions—for instance, in Marseilles it will drive a 
majority nearly mad—without gaining anything for the Govern- 
ment, except the suspicion that it is under that clerical influence 
We do not saya 
majority of Frenchmen are Voltairians, though the number of 
unbelievers even among Legitimists, is very great; but a 
majority are certainly disposed to keep the Clerical Order in its 
place, to leave it a share of education, to give it State pay, 
but to refuse it a place in the governing power. No bishop 
in France has held power since the Revolution. No election 
has ever been materially clerical. In the very last one, the 


‘election of a third of this Assembly, the peasants listened to 


the curé with profound respect, muttered to each other that 
he wanted war for Rome, and voted dead against his nominee. 
They will now suspect that the Right are all men of the 
soutane. As Gambetta declared in the splendid speech tele- 
graphed textually by the Hvening Standard on Thursday—a 
speech Liberal journals have left to their Tory opponent—“ the 
peasantry have only to suspect that the late Government 


which delivered France was overthrown in the interests of the - 


Cleri¢s, and their voice would drown these miserable rheto- 
ricians.” The very object of the new party should have been 
to show the people that they were not so dreadful as they 
seemed, that they were at least as liberal as Bonapartists, that 
though they wished for a King, it was for a king with the 


Po) 


‘ideas of the nineteenth century, who would not corrupt their 


Nothing more detestable can be imagined in the way of | 


Press, or coerce their votes, or place them entirely under the 
episcopal yoke. If they had done this steadily for three years 
they might have realised their hopes, but instead of this, they 
order the Prefects to coerce the electors—who, though tame 
enough, hate the coercion—they issue secret circulars favour- 
ing the corruption of journalists, and they support by ar 
enormous vote an official insult to the religious sentiments of 
the population of the second city in the Republic. All this time 
the Republican party, once so infuriated, is meek and orderly 
to tameness, fights the battle of freedom in Parliamentary 
fashion, or resists clerical persecution by abstention from the 
vote, and tells the Army in a most excited speech that French 
soldiers make no pronunciwnientos, and that Liberals trust 
MacMahon. They know well that France will see. 
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. that nothing could shake. Lord Palmerston never reall 
THE DISSENTERS AND THE BATH REROSEEE. pont died tention. But Mr. Gladstone, in spite of his 
HE Birmingham Education League seem to have determined | High-Church sympathies, and his somewhat casuistic turn of 
ona policy. So far as they can, they intend to divide the thought, betrayed a moral nobility of aim which again drew 
Liberal party in all places where the Liberal candidate does not | forth their whole sympathies, and probably even to this day, 
satisfy them in relation to his Education policy, and to hold this nothing would cost them a greater struggle than to desert him 
division in terrorem over the Moderate Liberal candidate as a | for any private purpose of their own at the next general election. 
mode of screwing him up to accepting their terms. That 18; It will be seen, then, that we do not undervalue for a 
what they have done at Bath, though the mancuvre there has | moment the alliance of the Liberals with the Dissenters. Bat 
not apparently been quite as successful as they would have liked | nevertheless, we cannot say that we are any the more prepared 
to see it. Captain Hayter has, it is true, been induced by Mr. | to submit to the petty dictation of the Birmingham League on 
Cox’s candidature to declare that he is and always has been the subject of Education, and if the Dissenters are really ready 
favourable to the creation of a School Board in every Education | ¢o push the tactics inaugurated at Bath so far as to divide 
district, and that he does not think the transfer, in the case | the Liberals, wherever they can do so, on the infinitesimal and, 
of poor parents, of the fee-paying power from the School | as jt seems to us, almost contemptible scruple involved in 
Board to the Board of Guardians to be a satisfactory | the question about the fees of poor children, we must say 
settlement of the question. But he has certainly not pledged | that the Liberals should make a stand, and declare at once 
himself to vote against Mr. Forster’s Education Act Amend- | that they would far rather leave the field to the Conservatives 
ment Bill, which is the practical result for which we suppose | for a time, than consent to let Liberalism be judged by tests 
this party wish. We give the Bath Dissenters full credit for | which, whatever view you take of them, turn upon so minute 
not insisting to the full on their right to divide the constitu- }and inappreciable a question as this. All party combina- 
ency, and accepting from Captain Hayter a compromise which | tions must involve mutual concessions and somewhat large esti- 
cannot have been wholly satisfactory to themselves. But the | mates of the relative value of different objects. If we are to allow 
tactics are very dangerous. It is not everywhere that the | 4 considerable party of Liberals, however admirable, to let its 
Dissenters will find so disinterested an agent as Mr. Cox, who | allegiance depend not on the whole circle of Liberal measures, 
was evidently quite as willing to be thrown over, after he had not even on adhesion to one great measure of first-rate im- 
extracted all that could be extracted out of Captain Hayter, portance, but on the view taken of an insignificant subsec- 
as he was to serve as the machinery for extracting this con-| tion of a great measure, and to repudiate as not worthy of sup- 
cession. If at the general election the Birmingham League port any Liberal who will not accept this petty shibboleth 
follow the same tactics in one or two hundred boroughs, We/of the Birmingham League,—there must be an end of all 
can hardly expect that in ten per cent. of them they will | Liberal co-operation. It is not even conceivable that a 
find another Mr. Cox, ready to suffer all the agonies G, | hundred or two independent members will consent to let their 
the brutal martyrdom caused by the cayenne pepper with | politics hinge on this arbitrary little pivot of pauper children’s 
which the roughs blinded him, and yet eager to retire | school fees, or even on the far greater question of the exact 
the moment that the political purpose with which he came date when compulsion is to be extended to the rural districts. 
forward is more or less attained. Nor can we feel at all sure! Those who were in earnest for the purpose of securing 
that the Birmingham League itself is as reasonable as its recent | a great Reform Bill would never have tolerated a test ques- 
representative at Bath. If the truth were known, it might | tion turning on the particular mode of dealing with 
perhaps appear that the managers of the League were not | the political rights of the compound householder; and yet 
satisfied with Mr. Cox for retiring without a full and | that would have been reasonable, compared to testing the 
unconditional adherence by Captain Hayter to the principles Liberalism of a Liberal by his view on the subject of the 
of the League. And if so, it may well be that at the General | mode of providing for the schooling of poor children. The 
Election, the Birmingham League, should it follow the same compound householder’s rights stood to the whole question of 
tactics, will try to get candidates more obstinate and reckless Reform much in the same relative position, perhaps, as that in 
in their purpose of dividing the party, than Mr. Cox has proved which the question concerning the school fees of poor children 
himself. It may, therefore, become the duty of Liberals! stands to the whole Education question ; but the Education 
everywhere to consider what they shall do, in case the Dis-| question is but one among many most important questions 
senters are sufficiently pliant to the lead of the Birmingham | which divide Liberals from Conservatives, and yet it is on this 
League to break up the Liberal party in a great many fraction of a fraction of the whole political programme that 
boroughs rather than permit any candidate who does not accept | Dissenters appear willing to let their loyalty to their party hinge. 
the League’s conditions to gain the undivided Liberal vote. They would do well to consider that any section of a 
Now nothing seems to us a greater calamity than the rup-| party which makes impracticable conditions with the whole 
ture of the alliance between the Liberals and the Dissenters. body of the party, though it may very well have the power of 
In the first place, the Dissenters, however crotchetty they may | insuring a defeat for that whole body, sacrifices much more in 
be on their own points, are, for the most part, Liberals to the | future influence for itself than it does for the party. Any regi- 
backbone. They were the life of the agitation for the Reform ment in an Army which, by holding off from its share in the bat- 
Bill in 1832, and later, they were the life of the agitation against | tle, causes the day to go against the Army to which it belongs, 
the Corn Laws. They supported warmly all the ameliorations | jg not likely to gain much glory for its colours; and though 
of that wretched criminal code which we had in force before | it is of course obvious that in political combinations there are 
the great Reform of Parliament. They were even generous | points at which concession becomes, not a credit, but a dis- 
enough to sustain the Catholics in demanding Catholic eman- | grace, no number of practical politicians will fancy that such 
cipation,—though, indeed, the Catholics were, in fact, doing | g point has been reached on a question such as the Birming- 
their work, for without the aid of the friends of Catholic eman- | ham League has put in the front of its programme,—not at 
cipation, the agitation for the repeal of the Test Act would | Jeast, after they have once realised the meaning of such a 
hardly have been successful in the previous year. And again, | condition by seeing a defeat all along the line as the re- 
in 1868, it was their enthusiasm for Mr. Gladstone’s generous | gylt, We have never concealed our own opinion that there 
Irish policy which carried him into power with so great a/ will be no great harm, perhaps great good, in a little 
majority in the boroughs that even the marked Conservatism of | genuine experience of Tory government. And if it can 
the counties could not avail anything to Mr. Disraeli. And if on | only be prevented by making unreasonable concessions to 
more than one occasion they have shown themselves jealous jndiyidual elements of the Liberal party which, on the 
and impracticable in relation to Education, it is but fair to | strength of old and great services, make perfectly preposterous 
admit that on the question of all questions on which we! demands on the good-nature of their allies, it had better not 
should have expected them to be violent and unreasonable,— | be prevented at all. But one thing we may safely predict. 
that of the State Church,—they have shown, till quite recently If the alienation of the Dissenters really causes a Con- 
at all events, a moderation, and even a qualified sympathy | seryative victory, the Dissenters will find themselves after 

















ay 


with their more influential rival, which was as creditable to | their great achievement not more powerful, but far less power- 
their generosity, as it was, in our opinion, to their statesman- | fy] than before. It will be said with some reason that when 
ship. Again, the Dissenters as politicians have almost always they had lost all their real grievances they were compelled by a 
evinced one very significant and valuable characteristic, a great! morbid imagination to put annoyances instead of grievances, 
susceptibility to the moral earnestness of English statesmen. | and to show the same tenacity in contending against the 
They stcod by Lord John Russell through all the | Jatter which they had learnt to practise in resisting the former. 
fiuancial diseredit of his first administration, with And when that is whispered in their own carp, they will soon 
a personal confidence and enthusiasm for his integrity ‘see apathy and indifference, and even compassionate disayowal 
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of their narrowness, taking the place of that ardent zeal and 


sturdy courage by which their ranks have been hitherto so 


nobly distinguished. 


THE OBJECT OF THE SHAMH’S VISIT. 


HE Shab quits England on Thursday, and as soon as he has 
gone the public will be very anxious to know why he 





came, why he seemed so satisfied—that gift at Windsor of | 


his own sword to the Duke of Cambridge is the most remark- 
able act of courtesy we ever remember in an Asiatic Prince— 
why the Ministers have worked so hard to entertain him, 
why all the Princes have devoted themselves to that some- 
what dry amusement, why the self-appointed Mehmendar of 
Great Britain, the Duke of Sutherland, who really does his 
self-imposed work admirably, has done so much---a Shah in 
one’s house being no joke—and above all, why the Cesare- 
witch has chosen this particular moment to be every- 
where that the Shah—of whom he had seen quite 
enough at St. Petersburg—happened to be. Has any poli- 
tical business been done or not? We cannot help sus- 
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| still great. The Nizam’s dominions look to the Shah as their 


| religious chief, and on both sides of the Peninsula there jg 
| scarcely a town where the festival in honour of Hussein ang 
| Hossein is not kept, where the bitter old feud between the 
| hereditary and the elective descent of the Kaliphate is not 
| still maintained. Asummons to defend Persia would be very 
speedily answered. 

But this would involve a Protectorate of Persia ? Certainly 
| it would, and as we have been maintaining for the last ten 
years, if Russia intends to attack Persia our choice lieg 
| between a protectorate and annexation. It is quite certain 
‘that the Shah cannot defend himself by himself, and quite 
| certain also that we cannot hold India in security if Persia 
becomes Russian. That we could defeat her we believe, for 
India, governed as it is, like a military monarchy, with no 
| House of Commons to chatter, and no Press capable of reveal. 
|ing plans, and a boundless Treasury to draw on, ig 
jimmensely strong; but the process of defence would 
| be unendurably costly and vexatious, demanding, as it would, 
| an ironclad fleet in the Persian Gulf, where the sailors would 


|die in ovens, and 40,000 or 50,000 Europeans in the 
|Bombay garrison alone. We do not want merely to keep 
nated in a contract or promise, to be ratified probably at | India, 


| but to keep it without crushing its people. Of 
Simlah, which was very soon known in Berlin, whence it elicited 


pecting that there has, that the long interview on the 
first day between Lord Granville and the Shah termi- 


}course, as the Z%mes says, if we can  conciliate the 
the curious telegram that England was again entering upon| people of India, nothing matters much, though even 
a great policy; and still more speedily at St. Petersburg,| then we had rather India were isolated; but we have not 
whence has issued the ordre du jour to the Press to blackguard | done this yet, and till we have, we may rely on it that the 
Britain. The J//r has a fair political right to censure our | Shah’s alliance is worth much trouble and some outlay. We 
annexations in India, but why are they so reprehensible | waste words in trying to prove a fact that to Anglo-Indians 
just now, or why does the Government of Poland feel| seems as absolute a verity as that a strict alliance between 
so hurt at the suppression of the mutinies? It is| Paris and St. Petersburg would be disagreeable to Berlin, 
nearly certain that the Shah, who has been worried) The two hands, once joined, squeeze all between, and if 
by insurrections all his life, who has seen his population | Calcutta and Teheran act together, Khiva, or Bokhara, or 
decay for years, who knows how his realm is honey-| Afghanistan becomes about as important in the great Asiatic 
combed by religious dissent, who found his army power-| strife as so many Swiss cantons in a European war. 
less in 1856, was greatly upset by the famine, and the| If we have formed this alliance, formed it meaning that the 
subsequent pressure from St. Petersburg, and has decided that | Indian Government, which does not understand nonsense, shall 
his Empire must have an ally or must go under, and has/| keep it, we have accomplished a grand diplomatic stroke; if 
made up his mind to an alliance with Great Britain. He sees | not, we have merely fidgetted ourselves to give an Asiatic Prince 
Russia on the Caspian, he feels her on the Attreck, and now he | a little higher welcome than his due, and to give genuine 
hears of her conquest of Khiva, once the capital of Kharism, | pleasure to at least six millions of our own Mohammedan 
whence three Shahs ruled Persia. His Northern frontier is | people. 
Russia, his Eastern frontier is open to Russia, his Western fron- | 
tier will be open the day he finishes that railway from Reshd | " 
to Teheran, which he is nevertheless pisdged to finish ; and he | THE PERSECUTION IN SWITZERLAND. 
must have support from the South, where the Viceroy reigns, | (PYHE notion generally entertained in England as to the perse- 
who, on a telegram from England, can send him officers, cution of the Catholics in some of the cantons of Switzer- 
engineers, aitillery, troops, and moral power, all within a | land is, we believe, one of contemptuous disbelief. For some 
month’s distance when Reuter’s Railway is made from | reason or other, Prince Bismarck,—though he has shown his 
Teheran to Bushire. |own real views about intellectual liberty by adding to the 
We cannot but believe the Shah has asked some assurance of | law which makes the Churches themselves a department 
such assistance, and judging from the wrath of the Russian jour-|of the Civil Service, a project of law on the Press 
nals, has in return given us his support in insisting that the word | which would put the Press also quite at the mercy of 
of the Russian Government shall be kept, and that no perma- | the same omnipotent authority,—has so carried away the 
nent Russian lodgment shall be made in Khiva. If our Govern-| imagination of Englishmen, that whatever he does is sup- 
ment were like any other on earth, there would be no doubt of | posed to be an example of the sort of “strong” govern- 
our duty to cause that obligation to be kept, and in keeping} ment which it becomes weaker statesmen to imitate. 











it there is no doubt that the Shah can help us materially. He, 


knows the way well enough ; he has men and camels; he still 


retains his Central-Asian reputation, and with a little money, | 
a few batteries of English Artillery, 5,000 Europeans, and a | 
British General, could make the continuous occupation of | 


Accordingly, the opinion is now very prevalent in England 
‘that it is entirely impossible for Protestants to live 
in the same community with Roman Catholics who have 
agreed to consider the Pope as the personal centre of the 
/immemorially-asserted infallibility of the Roman Church. 





Khiva an impossibility. If, as Russian journals will plead, it | And in spite of the evidence of our own senses, which assure 
is impossible to leave Khiva in anarchy, why should not the | as that Archbishop Manning and Cardinal Cullen are precisely 
Shah have it? He does not govern so badly as the old Khans | as strong or as weak as they were before the Council of the 
did, and under British influence might govern better ; and if Vatican, neither more nor less,—that the decree has made abso- 
we had once agreed to support him, we should have no further | lutelyno difference in the relation between the British State and 
cause tofear him. The danger is not from him, butfrom himas a | the Catholic Church,—Prince Bismarck is openly admired as the 
Russian vassal, and that is precisely the position from which he }one man who knew what it was necessary to do on occasion 
would be relieved by our alliance. Neither Westward upon | of this decree, and did it. Consequently, when Englishmen 
Turkey nor Eastward upon Afghanistan could the Czar, hear of various Cantons in Switzerland following Bismarck’s 
move a step with Lord Northbrook standing armed at| example, instead of expressing mortification at a prospect 
Teheran. Marshal MacMahon might as well attack Belgium | which bodes no good to a Federation almost equally divided 
with Von Moltke in full strength at Metz. While | between two religions, and which cannot possibly remain the 
the Isthmus between Reshd and Mahomrah is ours—in the | united and neutral country it is if the two sections of it ever 
sense that the Isthmus of Suez is ours, that is, that without | come to internecine hostility on a vital point,—they smile at 
war with us it cannot be shut—India is safe from Russian | the talk of persecution, and darkly hint that Germany will 
attack, or rather, to speak carefully, a strict alliance with the , know how to guarantee the spread of a salutary policy which 
Shah would give us a year’s notice that it was time to spring | Germany has originated. And indeed that is precisely what 
to arms, with, if we pleased, all Mohammedan India behind us. | we fear. If the Catholics in the Protestant Cantons are really 
It is quite true, as the Pall Mall Gazette says, that the majority | to be driven into exile in order to celebrate their religion in 
of Indian Mohammedans are Sunis; but they are hostile to Russia | their own fashion, if there is any danger of the Federal Govern- 
as the enemy of the Khalif, while the number of Sheeahs is| ment so over-riding even the Government of the Catholic 
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Cantons as to render a conscientious adherence to the 


Catholic faith, unsafe,—and as far as we see, there is some 
danger of the latter of these events, and a real commencement 
of cantonal persecution,—then we shall have before long inter- 
ference in the affairs of Switzerland on the part of France and 


rhaps Austria by way of protest, a counter-interference on | 


the part of Germany by way of apology for what is being done, 
and in consequence a very pretty European dispute, which is 
likely enough to end, sooner or later, in the partition of 
Switzerland, and the annexation of parts of it to France and 
parts to Germany, even if it does not produce what might be 


either worse or better, according to the issue, a new European | 
| treaty any validity that can be granted to it, it reserved to the 


war. If England dreads such a result, English politicians would 
do well to bring to bear the great influence which English 
opinion will always have in Switzerland, to prevent the con- 
summation of the fanatical policy that is now in course of 
inauguration there. 

In what we are about to say we may premise that we take 
our facts wholly from Protestant sources, knowing as we do 
the natural disposition of any body of believers under per- 
secution to exaggerate the hardships to which they are sub- 


‘Cantons made in 1828, simultaneously with an open 


Treaty into which the Governments of Zug, Lucerne, Soleure, 


and Aargau had entered with the Pope, for the reorganisation 
| of the Bishopric of Bale, and which vested the right of electing 


the Bishop in the Senate of the Bishopric. The open treaty 
with the Pope declared that “ the Canons forming the Senate 
have the right to choose the Bishop among the clergy of the 
diocese.” By the secret Treaty between the Cantons of the 


same date, they agreed that the Bishop whose election had 


just been entrusted to the ten Canons forming the Senate of 
the diocese, should always be chosen from among the candidates 
agreeable to the Governments. But even granting this secret 


Diocesan Conference no sort of power either to dismiss or to elect 
the Bishop. None the less this Diocesan Conference—comprising 
on this occasion the deputies only from the five semi-Protestant 
Cantons, the deputies of Zug and Lucerne, which are wholly 
Catholic, did not attend,—took upon itself to dismiss the Bishop 
of Bale in January of this year, on the ground that he had 
|promulgated the Vatican decree, and had suspended two 
priests who had preached against that decree and taught its 


jected, and the evil in the motives of those who so subjected | falsehood. And not only so, it interdicted the priests of his 
them. Nor do we pretend that, as yet at least, the persecution | diocese from acknowledging his authority ; and in some por- 
has gone very far. It has resulted in a great many unjust| tions of his diocese,—especially Berne and Soleure,—those of 
fines, in a good deal of heavy inconvenience, in not a little exile, | the clergy who did not break off intercourse with their Bishop,— 
and in a very profound sense of injury. But beyond this, as/ and none of them we believe did, except those whom he had 
yet, it has not gone, and such wrong may still be righted | already suspended,—were also dismissed. The curcs in both 
without causing any inextinguishable bitterness between the | Berne and Soleure signed a protest, declaring that Monseigneur 
opposite religious parties. But should the persecution go much | Lachat was still their rightful Bishop; and for so doing all 
further, this will no longer be the case. And it may really | these priests were fined fines varying from {£1 to £4, 
happen that the religious faith of the Catholics will triumph | those who only signed by proxy being fined less than 
over their patriotism, and render allegiance to a constitution | those who signed their own names. But in Berne the proceed- 
under which they are systematically persecuted, almost | ings were much severer. The priests were given fourteen 
intolerable. | days to submit themselves, and if they did not submit they 

What has hitherto happened has been an effort, an effort | were sumamoned before the Court of Cassation of Berne, and 
made in several Cantons where the Catholic population is| were to be pronounced definitively removed. The decree of 
somewhat inferior in number to the Protestant population, to|the Berne Government (dated March 18 last) declares by 
subject the constitution of the Catholic Church to a new sort | implication that the law giving it power to remove 
of democratic control and check. It is very remarkable that | civil functionaries applies to the priests, and asserts 
in no part of Switzerland has the struggle turned on dogma,— | the power to remove them at will. In a petition from 
but rather on the right of ecclesiastics to exercise any sort of the Bernois of the Jura, which contains 9,800 signatures, 
power without its being first conferred by the people. Even| against these arbitrary acts, the poor Catholics of the Jura 
the promulgation of the dogma of infallibility by the| deny that the State had, by the terms of any law or treaty, 





Bishop of Bale, that led to his being deposed and 
banished by a Diocesan Conference which, as far as we 
can make out, had no legal power whatever to remove him, 
was made a cause of complaint not so much on account of 


|any power whatever to deal with the functionaries of the 
Catholic Church ; and that, no doubt, is the simple fact of the 
ease. That the State can withdraw its pecuniary con- 
tribution towards the expenses of the Church, except so 





war 





anything in the dogma, as on account of the wish of the! far as it may be bound by treaty with other Powers, is 
majority of the people in the semi-Protestant Cantons to| matter of course. But the assertion that it can appoint or 
assert their own authority as final in any question of| remove priests or bishops is intrinsically irrational. The 
conflict with the Pope. The same idea was at the root of | Catholic Church could not claim to be what it has always 
the wish for the law adopted by the Canton of Geneva) claimed to be, if it could. And as a result of this assertion 
that all the Curés should be elected by the people/of right by the Government of Berne, many priests have 
directly. There is in all the semi-Protestant Cantons of been driven across the border into France, and their flocks 
Switzerland an almost rabid jealousy of ecclesiastical power of | compelled to follow them there to hear mass. 

any kind, coupled with great indifference as to opinion. It is} Now, if sucha persecution as this,—still, we admit, quite in 
the right of the Bishop to do at the bidding of the Pope| the germ,—is to go on; if the diocese of Lausanne and Geneva 
what the people do not like him to do, and the influence of! is to have forced upon it elected cur¢és whom no genuine 
Curés, who are appointed without any reference to the wishes | Roman Catholics will attend, and the diocese of Bile is to have 
of the people, which irritate the Radicals. All the measures | its priests fined and driven into exile for acknowledging their 
of persecution they have adopted have been aimed at the} only ecclesiastical superior, and inhibited, as the Bernese 
ecclesiastical power, much more than at the religious faith, | priests have been, from holding any kind of ecclesiastical 


of Rome. 

But this is no consolation to Catholics, who maintain that 
belief in a special ecclesiastical power is part and parcel of 
their belief in a special religious faith. What is the use of 
believing in the real presence, if the only persons who 
can work the miracle by which the real presence 
is secured are unattainable? What is the use of 
believing in absolution and penance, if the only channels 
through which absolution and salutary penances can be 
obtained are out of reach? Hence if the Bishop, who alone 
can ordain and confirm, is kept at a distance, if the priest, 
who alone can confess and absolve the penitent, is fined 
for all he does, or forbidden to say mass, by virtue 
of which all he does gains its effect, the grievance is 
serious enough. And this is the sort of grievance which 
the Catholics of the semi-Protestant Cantons have had to bear. 
In the first place, the Bishop of the seven cantons—Biale, 
Berne, Aargau, Thurgau, Soleure, Lucerne, and Zug—was 
banished without any pretence of a judicial trial by any eccle- 


|function in any building devoted to religious worship,— 
‘though each priest may still say his low mass,—is it 
‘conceivable that the unity of Switzerland can remain un- 
| broken ? Is it not certain that the Catholic Powers must 
intervene on behalf of a population, whom many even of the 
Protestant pastors of Switzerland declare to be persecuted, 
and if the Catholic Powers intervene on the one side, will 
‘not Germany all but certainly intervene on the other? A 
|greater mockery than a kind of toleration which tolerates 
'nothing,—which does not even tolerate the fundamental 
| assumption of the Roman Church,—cannot be conceived. And 
it is really very difficult to understand whence the fanatical 
hostility to a Church evidently sufficiently weak in most of 
the Cantons, has grown. In England we tolerate Romanism 
‘to the full, and how are we the worse? In Ireland we tole- 


| rate it to the full, and how much are we not the better? Is 


it not time every Efiglish journal raised its voice against 
a childish and meaningless persecution, which, if it goes on 
beyond its present very initial stage, will certainly set the 


siastical or other Court,—at the mere order of the so-called | worst possible example to the Liberalism of the Continent, 
Diocesan Conference, a body created by a secret treaty of the| break up the neutrality of Switzerland, and very possibly 
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endanger once more, and more seriously than ever, the peace | and the landlord in many districts can steadily put on the 

screw. The butcher can only act through a Court; but the 
landlord can act direct, and in hundreds of cases makes that his 
regular practice. 

The upholders of hypothec all say that if the law is abolished, 


‘i Tories were getting quite cock-a-hoop about Scotland, | they shall have to take their rent in advance. Then why do 
but the division of Wednesday about Hypothec will, we | they fight so fiercely for their privilege? But suppose they 
doubt not, convince them that their old allegiance was the true | do ask it in advance, what is that but a general increase of 
one, and may even convince English farmers that the Liberals, | rent by 5 per cent. all round ?—that is, an increase which tenantg 
not the Tories, are on their side. The law of hypothec, which either can or cannot pay, a mere increase in the market demand 
Sir D, Wedderburn, supported by the Advocate-(teneral, wished | which will very soon find its level. If they like that particularly 
to repeal, is, in fact, the law of distraint carried to its reductio | stupid method of increasing their rentals—stupid because 
ad absurdum. If in England a landlord just after quarter-| it leaves less capital for the soil—they can try it on at 
day could take away his tenant’s stock-in-trade and sell the | once, before hypothec is abolished, and just see what they 
things for the rent, their sale to any other person being null, he | will get by it,—namely, tenants rich enough to demand leases, 
would be in precisely the same position as a Scotch landlord is | perhaps to oust them of their hereditary seats in Parliament, 
in regard to his agricultural tenantry. He can cut the crop, or | They want, they say, to see the little tenants get on. Yes, 
follow the crop, and no claim to the crop even in open market | and so do we ; but not at the cost of leaving with a minute caste 
is valid as against his. That is very pleasant for him, as | the mastery of all votes, and a temptation to multiply them 
it enables him to put any rascal who will vote for him on | by the dozen by giving minute farms to men who, with hypo. 
to the land, and still be sure that his rent will come in, but | thee hanging over them, are dependent upon their favour, and 
its effect on the tenant is most disastrous. He cannot get | knowing how to secure it at the polls, over-bid men who have 
money from the local bankers, because he has no security | made the land the valuable article it is. 
to give, except a crop which belongs to his landlord, and his 
tenure, from which he may be evicted at will. Suppose a young 
man entering on the business of agriculture after endless fawning THE FACES OF THE CARDINALS. 
on the landlord’s agent manages to get a farm, hoping to work it Ww have before us a rather curious plate, forbidden, we see, 
in part with borrowed capital, as every young farmer must, he to copyists, and at the present moment of some interest to 
has no security to offer, not even the ordinary one that the | mankind. It contains the photographs of every member of the 
banker shall rank with other creditors. The crop not yet grown | Sacred College, of all the Cardinals who may vote at the election 
is by law pawned to the landlord, and not to the creditors at | of the next Pope, besides five or six who have intermediately died, 
large, that is, is pawned to the only class of creditors who | rpis election, it is now nearly certain, will be ordered in the regu- 
have a secure legal monopoly. There are not endless farms, | yy way, and taken at the Vatican, the Conclave being unwilling 
but very few farms, which are the subjects of very | to give any hostile power, such as Bismarck, an opportunity of 
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fierce competition, and yet the owners of these farms, who 
in nine cases out of ten are so situated that they could 
make an incoming tenant pay up a defaulter’s back rent and 
call it premium, are invested by law with special power 
over the crop. They have all the land, yet they have first 
claim against the crops. Their property cannot run away, 
yet they have a preferential claim to the interest on it. 
Nothing could be more unjust in principle, while in 
practice the tenants were so afraid of the law that they made 
its abolition their cardinal point on the hustings, Members 
like Mr. Agnew, who approve the law, supporting its repeal 
on the avowed ground that they cannot otherwise keep 
their seats. The plain truth of the matter is, it makes 
them the landlord’s serfs. A landlord thinks twice 
before he evicts a tenant who can pay, and has paid for 
years ; but if he bas a preferential claim to the crop, he evicts 
on the slightest failure of respect or even obedience. But 
that Scotch farmers are such ‘dour carles’’ that oppression 
only makes them resist the harder, there would not be a 
Liberal county Member in Scotland. 

The truth is just as plain in England, though privilege is not 
carried quite so far. Why in the world should the only dealer 
whose stock in trade cannot be run away with be the preferen- 
tial creditor? Because he cannot recover suddenly when he 
knows his tenant is going to the bad? Neither can the bill- 
discounter. The landlord’s slight liability to loss is more than 
balanced by the fixity of his property. Take, for instance, this 
very curious case. Half the small “jewellers ’’ and watchdealers 
in London do not own their goods. If they did, they never 
could begin business ; so a system has sprung up of the large 
dealers loaning them a stock at, we believe, a rent of 12 per 
cent. If the man fails and bolts with the stock, the owner has 
no redress except as creditor. But the landlord has; he can 
re-enter on his property at once, loss of his principal 
being impossible, and sell all furniture left, and pay him- 
self before the master jeweller can get a penny. What 
is the sense of an injustice so complete and visible as 
that? Oh! it makes the landlords liberaland kind? At the 
‘cost of the illiberality and unkindness of the banker, a much 
more important person, and of direct injury to every butcher, 
baker, and other industrious person who trusts the farmer or 
tenant. But then the farms in Scotland or houses in England 
are let cheaper? Stuff. Every Scotch farmer knows he is liable 
to have 50s. an acre offered over his head by a reckless lad eager 
to marry, when the land is only worth 40s., simply because 
the landlord is secure ; while in England the monopoly, coupled 





with the right of distraint, puts the tenant completely at the | 
landlord’s mercy. Distraint means the loss of double the 
money the tenant owes, from the forced sale of his property, 


doubting or rejecting the election, nor will there be any large 
accession to the list. A few more may be created, as the Pope is 
better, and Cardinal Barnabo, the head of the Propaganda, in 
exceedingly ill health ; but the filling-up of the list, an ecclesi- 
astical coup d'état, isexceedingly improbable. If, then, the regular 
forms are observed, the Pope must be elected either by inspiration, 
that is, unanimous acclaim, an infrequent and in this case almost 
impossible method ; by the appointment of a Committee of Selec- 
tion, quite possible, though objectionable ; or by balloting, before 
some altar in the Quirinal or we suppose at present, the Vatican. 
This process is described by Mr. Cartwright, a Protestant author, 
whose book is allowed to be authentic :-— 


“The ordinary election by ballot is performed by two processes 
repeated daily, in general,—one in the forenoon, which is a simple 
ballot; the other in the afternoon, which consists in the process 
technically called of acceding, whereby an elector, revoking his morn- 
ing’s ballot, transfers his vote to some one whose name had that morn- 
ing already come out of the ballot-box. Hence the designation of the 
supplementary ballot, for in it the faculties of electors are strictly 
limited to the power of adhering to some Cardinal whose name at the 
early ballot has beon drawn. The voting-papers are square and folded 
down, so as at each end to have a sealed portion, within the upper one 
of which is written the voter’s namo, to be opened only under special 
circumstances; and in the other, sealed with the same seal, some motto 
from Scripture, which, once adopted, must bs the same at all ballots, 
and serves ordinarily as the moans for identification of the vote. Inthe 
middle space, which is left open, stands the name of the candidate. 
Advancing to the altar, after a short prayer in silence, and an oath aloud, 
wherein the Saviour is called to witness that the vote about to be givon 
is dictated by conscientious convictions alone, each Cardinal drops his 
paper in the chalice upon the altar. When all have voted, the examina- 
tion of the papers is made by the scrutators, three Cardinals selected by 
lot, who successively hand to each other every paper, which the last 
files ona pin. Should a candidate come out with just a majority of 
two-thirds, it then becomes nocessary to open the upper folded portions 
of the ballot-papers, with the view of ascertaining that this majority is 
not due to the candidate’s own vote; it being not lawful for a Pope to 
be the actual instrument of hisown creation. In the case of no adequate 
majority, these papers are preserved, so as to be able to clfeck, through 
the mottoes, the votes given in the supplementary ballot, it boing, of 
course, unlawful for a Cardinal to repeat a second vote in behalf of the 
candidate for whom he had already voted in the morning. Tho form of 
tendering this second vote is by writing ‘ Accedo domino Cardinali, 
while those who persist in their morning's choice insert the word 
‘ Nemini.’ Should both ballots fail in producing the legal majority, 
then the papers are burnt, while in all cases the portion containing the 
voter’s name is to bo opened by the scrutators only in tho event of 
some suspicion of fraud or of a voto being invalid, through some 
violation by the elector of the prescribed forms.” 

There is no law whatever prohibiting the Cardinals from stepping 
beyond their own body, or beyond the Episcopate, or beyond the 
priesthood—two Popes, John XIX. and Adrian V., having un- 
questionably been Jaymen, the latter of whom never took priest’s 
orders—nor, indeed, beyond the limits of Catholicism itself. By 
the theory of the thing, the Pope having been elected, in that act 
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receives the immediate consecration of the Holy Ghost, and his | that the next Pope may look a little more round the world, but 
previous antecedents are matters of profound indifference. It is, | the choice of this party, unless it steps out of the red-stockinged 
however, most unusual for the Cardinals to step beyond | circle, is extremely limited. The best face among the six or seven 
their own body, the latest instance being 1758, when | foreigners is Cardinal Moreno, a stately Spaniard of the Ximenes 
Barberini, a mere monk, was nearly elected; and among ‘type. Cardinal Hohenlohe, a Prince, devoted, it isbelieved, to Berlin, 
these pictures, therefore, the candidate is almost certain to and therefore out of favour, is in appearance an ordinary noble ; 
be found. They form a group to an outside observer singu- | Cardinal Matthieu, an over-fed French dignitary, with adminis- 
larly unlike the popular impression of the Conclave, being usually | trative capacities ; and Cardinal Donnet, a fine-looking old lady, 
simple old men, with handsome, gentlemanly features, and very | with some deep sadness in her life ; Cardinal Schwartzenburg has 
moderate brains. Several of them are extremely learned. | a weak look, is Austrian to the back-bone, and opposed the dogma, 
Asquini, for, instance, having been Wiseman’s rival and friend in though he has recanted ; but there are two Cardinals in the foreiga 
the Schools, while Petra is a monster of erudition, especially in | list with splendid faces, even in the photographs. ‘The Church 
Oriental Church history, rites, and liturgies, pointson which Rome | does not want a Julius, and Rome would not bear Cardinal Cullen, 
is incessantly called to decide by flocks of which no one hears, and | but no one can look in his face and not see which is the warrior, or 
in languages Mezzofanti scarcely knew. There is no one among | shall wesay,‘‘the pet of the fancy,” in Conclave. Cardinal Rauscher, 
them with a head quite so intellectual as Father Newman ; no one | too, the foreigner who has most of the Conclave’s sympathy with him, 
with the true ascetic face of Dr. Manning; no dreamer, unless it | has a very marked face, a face of separate and unmistakable power, 
be Bonaparte; no real Torquemada, though Cardinal Patrizi, the | with a good deal of temper and a good deal of pride, but full of 
Inquisitor-General and a favourite candidate, has much of the | brain, and suggesting to the observer who bas not seen him that 
stupid severity natural to that character. Ile would govern 
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There is but one strong | of Sir George Lewis, though less humorous. 
aggressive face, with the fighting peasant underneath its steadiness | the Church, that man, but we doubt if all the machinery of 
(Cardinal Cullen); but one physically bad face, Cardinal Van- Rome, enormous as it is, would keep him within the groove, or 
nicelli Casoni, who looks like a turf man of the lower grade; and | prevent him from manifesting a sovereign individuality, which 
but one who would be taken for an English Bishop, Cardinal | would be extremely distasteful to the kind of Italian Clericals who 
Amat di Santo Filippo e Sorso, ‘There are but three who surpass | now monopolise power. He might dissolve the Jesuits, or declare 
the usual type, Cardinal Monaco de Valletta, a superb face that, the Kings being gone and the populace unstable, earth must 
(Archdeacon Grantley etherealised) ; Cardinal Bonaparte, exactly | rely on aristocrats like himself, or do any other great imprudence. 





like the First Napoleon seminarised ; and Cardinal Riario Sforza, 
the strong, but imaginative man who would, it is said, if elected, 
shake Europe, as he has already destroyed the municipality of 
Naples, by declaring for the democracies of earth, as against its 
Kings. His face, with its steady eyes, clear-cut features, and broad 
determined chin, is that of a man who could have wielded the 
Temporal Power and made Rome safe. Protestants, however, if 
these photographs are good, need not tremble. There are no poets 
and but two men of genius here, Riario Sforza and Bonaparte, and 
neither will come to the top. As the majority must be of two-thirds, 





Still, in that great election, he is one of the imminent possibilities. 


PAGEANT. 
IIE love of pageantry is one of the commonest forms of 
human idealism. It is strange enough, that when a great 
visitor like the Shah comes from the lands of Pageant to those 
of humdrum complexity in which but very little that is great 
seems 80, and a good deal that seems great is not so, our first 
effort should be to give him as much as possible of that somewhat 
empty grandeur to which he is accustomed, and which least 
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the votes of defeated men tend, as in an American caucus, always | 
to the man with fewest enemies, and he would be either De | represents the pith of the country which he has come to see. ‘The 
Angelis, who from his vast age would be a most respectable stop- | truth is, we suspect, that we are only too glad to make such 
gap, the Cardinals remembering his determined or cruel admi- visitors the occasions for indulging ourselves once more in the use 
nistration of Fermo with delight; or Monaco la Valletta, so | of those rudimentary and half-childish symbols of greatness which 
popular that he has had every possible promotion at the earliest pos- | speak most eloquently to the pictorial sense. When a prince from 
sible time; or Capalti, a name little known abroad, but supposed | the world of gorgeous Eastern romance comes to us, we turn back 
to be a favourite with the Conclave itself, whose predilections, | With a sigh of relief to the old fairy-tale and picture-book period 
however, change much when they are set free by the death of an | of ourlife, and make the new comer a very pleasant excuse for trying 
absolute master. Capalti is the only one of the series whose face | to find a place for our own country in the grand * Arabian Nights” 
in the photographs looks English, thé kind of man whom one ) sort of universe, —a universe of vivid colours and imposing imagery, 
expects to meet in a Dean’s hat, and to hear that he slightly | in which every one and everything have a part to act coutributing 
overawes his Bishop. Of the Italians, however, Panebianco, con- | towards the effect of some magnificent artistic whole,—a universe 


sidered to have an excellent chance, has the face of a stern, which has emblazoned on the very surface of it an exciting and 
| engrossing story of power and fear, riches and need, generosity 


and gratitude, favour and love. What the Shah comes to 
see is certainly not spectacle, but that which overlays and con- 


determined monk, and is Grand Penitentiary, i.c., Grand 
Casuist of the Church, probably the only man in the group who 


really knows anything of the confessions supposed to be so con- | 2 . : - é 
stantly revealed at Rome, but which are, for the most part, A. B. | ceals the simple passions and imposing sentiments of which spectacle 
inquiries as to how particular cases are to be treated. Cardinal | is made up,—namely, that endless, minute, and vulgar industry of 

the multitude which spends a lifetime on perfecting the machinery 


Antonelli here shows as a successful Italian innkeeper, with | sate ‘ — 
polite face, fixed to get cash, but with brilliant eyes ; and he, with | for a pen FG pea. That which makes us great as a nation Is that very 
the quiet, gentlemanly Borromeo, with his refined schoolmaster | uninteresting, but almost unlimited tenacity of labour which is in 
face, has no chance at all. Any of the other Italians | itself incapable of expressiveness, being made up of gritty atoms 
may have, but they are almost unknown out of Rome, and | Of unpicturesque habit, effort, and fatigue. _Tustead of this, what 
no one except Cardinal Morichini gives us any impression of we do show our Oriental Visitor is the highly-coloured picture 
being a successful dark horse. He looks like a slightly worn old which we love to paint for ourselves of English greatness, of 
which the elements are the polished and brilliant society of our 


General, is Archbishop of Bologna, and has the highest reputa- | : : 7 
tion in the Church, as has De Luca, the diplomatist, and the man | upper classes, the abounding and ostentatious wealth of our chief 


who will be chosen if the Cardinals believe, as they probably do cities, the mighty power of our ships-of-war, the splendid material 
not believe, that their chief requisite now is the worldly tact of of our armies, the innumerable vessels of our commercial marine, 
which this face is full. A Yorkshireman would gather himself the rich vegetation of our parks and gardens, That is not much 
together to take in De Luca, and would fail. Of the remaining | © #9 Eastern monarch accustomed to all kinds of display which 
Italian Cardinals few men out of Italy ever heard, so we will give | *°¢™ to imply far more than they really do, but it pleases us 
their names :-— to dress ourselves in the costumes of which our visitor most 

impressively reminds us, and to escape for once from the 
monotonous associations of a hive of which all the golden 








Cardinal Asquini, , Cardinal Casoni, 





” 3arnabo, i Giudi, “ges : “ 
Barili, » Antonucci, | fruit is usually hidden away, and only the weary drudgery is 
Bizzarri, va Ferrieri, visible. Almost every nation likes for its own sake to be impres- 
—_ ” a Ferretti, sive as a nation, to be characteristically outlined on the imagina- 
Consolini, ” Silvestri, tion of foreigners, and not to be represented there as a mere 

»  Carafa di Traetto, +»  Trevisanato, confused swarm of drudging units. It is in the effort to think 

” te Pietro, »  Grassellini, better of ourselves, rather than to please our Royal visitor, that 

. | we delight to show him the monster ironclads, to let him observe 





There will be a strong party contending for a foreign Cardinal, | the firm tramp of our Live regiments, the bold charge of our 
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cavalry, the mighty roar of our artillery, the hydraulic efficiency 
of our water-engines, and the brilliant beauty of our most 
attractive drawing-rooms; for, when we have done so, we 
begin to be better satisfied with ourselves, and to think that, 
after all, there may be something more brilliant and interesting 
about us than we had ever suspected till this Oriental Sovereign 
reminded us that we could boast of an ideal plumage beneath 
the homely every-day feathers of our ordinary covering. 

It may be said to be inconsistent with this explanation of the 
love of pageantry as a kind of popular idealism, that nothing is 
less idealistic than this complete dependence on physical pheno- 
mena, on majestic forms and colours, for the expression of the 
strongest thoughts and feelings; and that it is a mark rather 
of the uncultivated than of the cultivated imagination, to be 
able to find in this way any relief for the larger cravings 
of human nature. The vulgarer bourgeoisie call the march 


| up their strongest feelings as motive-power for a ie «0 enaten 
action. Yet there is no popular mind on which the symbolising 
_ craving of the idealist feeling does not at intervals return, and 
_return very strongly, engendering a strong desire to see morg 
(vivid pictorial expressions of the spiritual aud moral 
| powers of the human world than common life gives, ang 
causing a delight which is by no means a mere flutter of 
'the senses, but rather a satisfaction of some inward want of 
| the heart, in all those picturesque displays of force, and 
|rank, and authority which seem to render, if not more real, 
|at least more vividly concrete, the meaning that attaches to 
| the strength of brotherhood, or the vice of tyranny, or the 
| grandeur of power, or the sharp click of authority. Pageant ig 

loved,—even by us English who stand open-mouthed for hours in 

heavy rain to see a mere procession of princes go by,—more for 
| the new life it lends to our most potent but half abstract 





of troops ‘‘toomultuous,” and even refined women call it | thoughts,—to the power of discipline, to the vast strength of 
‘‘ affecting,” whereas to a thinking man it only seems impressive | obedience, to the splendour of true royalty, to the hidden magic 
asa sign of skilful organisation. It is not really by the richest _ of industry, to the unity of a common purpose,—than for any 
colours and the grandest forms,—not even by those which the | enjoyment of the flashing lights we see on sword and helmet, or 
setting sun paints on the clouds,—that that which the eye hath any curiosity as to the resources of costume. 

not seen and the ear hath not heard can be rendered more accessible | = 
to the mind. Why, then, should it be a sign of popular idealism | a y 

that people delight so much to see telling symbols of national | MADAME RISTORI AS MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
character and force, pictorial effects with which they can QO». of the most tragical figures in history is Marie 
connect their own thoughts of their own nation? The answer | Antoinette. Her life traversed the whole range of human 
seems to us to be very simple. It is idealism which makes men | emotion and all the’ possibilities of contrast ; around the unpitied 
yearn after more adequate images of their own vague conceptions | loneliness of its close thronged every condition of human desola- 
of great things, after something that may stand for a hieroglyphic, ‘tion. ‘The dramatist who should set her story on the stage 
as it were, of their larger thoughts, and may lend them vividness, | with a proximate approach to the truth of it would be a great 
even though it also lend their thoughts a framework of mislead- | dramatist, and the actress who should show us anything like our 
ing detail; and no evidence of this can be more remarkable | own conception of one of the most supremely wretched women whom 
than the element of pageant in the literature of the most | death ever released would be a great actress. Signor Giacometti 
contemplative and the most spiritual peoples. Look at the} has not quite done the one, but Madame Ristori does the other, 
prophecies of Ezekiel and the Apocalypse, and observe how the sustaining the incomparably arduous part of Marie Antoinette 
very intensity of brooding power results in the accumulation with grandeur, intensity, and naturalness which it is no exaggera- 
of the richest pageantry of the imagination round the thoughts tion to call awful. ‘The play is a series of tableaux, in which the 
brooded over. No doubt there is a confession of weakness in | leading incidents of the history of Louis XVI. and Marie 
this. No doubt it implies that the ideas and emotions of the| Antoinette are represented, with some minor inaccuracies, but 
seer would be dumb without the hieroglyphics of the senses with | none which overpass fair dramatic licence, and with a close 


which to shadow them forth. No doubt, too, it is not usually | adherence to the characteristics of the King and Queen. Much of 





the clearest thoughts or best defined feelings which thus avail 
themselves of the pageantry of the senses. Ezekiel and the 
author of the Apocalypse both make a gorgeous veil of the 
very images in which they embody their thoughts, so that what 
they intend to convey is half expressed and half concealed by the 
clothing which they give it. Critics are still discussing what St. 


the dialogue is very good indeed, but one ought strictly to avoid 
glancing at the wonderful nonsense which calls itself the English 
version, and is printed in the double columns of the book of the 
play, for the least touch of the ludicrous is treason to the occasion, 
and one must laugh if one looks. ‘The prologue produces a slight 
sense of disappointment with Madame Ristori, who neither looks 
nor acts well as the frivolous young Queen, bent on outraging 














John meant by the Beast, and by the New Jerusalem with the | ' 
twelve gates, each gate a pearl, and the foundation of each a/| public opinion and infringing etiquette by performing the 
and probably critics will never decide the | part of Rosina in Beaumarchais’ famous comedy. Her dress, 
Doubtless the idealism very rich and quite accurate, is unbecoming, and badly put on; 
that is driven to cloudy and gorgeous symbolism for her movements are too quick and too ponderously petulant, her 
its language, deals with thoughts and feelings so far be- | Sentences are spoken too rapidly, and her manner lacks the sim- 
yond the grasp of those who use it, that the effect must | plicity which is so striking afterwards. She is not the Marie 
be acurious mixture between the ideal and the sensuous. Still Antoinette of the Trianon, the playfellow of the Couat d’Artois, 
the very fact that it is the most contemplative peoples to | the prettily despotic, pleasure-loving young woman, rather dis- 
whom imaginative pageantry seems the most natural form of | dainful of the heavy good-sense of Louis; rashly proud of her 
speech, shows that though the coloured glass of the senses is so | wwhappy triumph over his scruples, an easy victim to flattery, 
freely used, it is the light of the reason and the affections which | credulous of friendship. She has not invested herself with this 
shines through it. The pale horse and the scarlet woman are 


phase of the Queen’s life, and therefore she fails to make us 
imperfect ways of expressing, on the one hand, the swiftness and | believe in it, to carry us back to the Trianon days, which 
strength and dimness we associate with Death, and on the other, | existed as truly as the days of the Tuileries, the Temple, and 
the glare and blood and impure passion in which the power of | the Conciergerie. Only in the scene of her triumph, when she 
Rome was steeped to Christian eyes at the time the Apocalypse | has persuaded the King to permit her to play Rosina, and 
was written; but yet it was the deep spiritual awe of death, and 


won his promise to look in at the performance; when she 
the deep spiritual horror of the licence and cruelty of Rome, which | boasts of her fatal success, declares that her toilette will 
made the imagination of the seer seize on both these images. And | be called “ monstrous,” and her supper party an “orgy, 


precious stone; 
point to each others’ satisfaction. 








and 


perhaps the reason why contemplative peoples like those of the East | goes out, exclaiming, “‘ Siamo i commedianti del Ré!” does she 


are so much fonder of the pageantry of the senses than great practical /come up to our expectations. But from that moment, she never 
peoples like those of the West, is that action is a safety-valve for | falls below them; and her power, her ease, her spontaneity grow 
a great deal of spiritual force which, if pent up, would result in | upon her audience with every scene, fixing them with aspell. In 
highly coloured dreams. Why are all dreamsso much more vivid, | the first act, which represents the events of the Sth October, the 
so much fuller of sensuous impressions, than the thoughts of our | Queen is seen under a totally different aspect; she is the ex- 
waking hours? Simply, we suspect, because during our dreams | quisitely tender mother, gentle, sweet, mourning for her eldest- 
our will and other active faculties are completely quiescent, born, and cherishing the children who remain with a seneu~ 
so that our thoughts and feelings, which are not quiescent, | ful, proud, foreboding love; she is the wife, conscious of 
express themselves through the imagery of the senses. And so | imprudence, who has learned to love and reverence the hus- 
with the dreaming nations, which live apart comparatively from | band whom her waywardness has harmed. How simple, how 
the hurry of the more stirring social and industrial organisations ; dignified, how profoundly womanly she is, as she talks to her 
the vague, but sensuous effects of the external world, contain for | children and to Madame Campan, recalling the absent friends, her 
them far more symbolism than they contain for peoples who use | beloved Marie de Lamballe especially; and then to Madame 
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Hlizabeth, recurring to the evil omens of sereuty days in France, | sible to think of it as a speech learned by heart; it flows, it 


and giving utterance to her sense of doom! Her mind is straying to 
the grief of the past, to the dread of the future ; and rouses itself 
with effort to the comprehension of the King’s fears about the effect 
on the popular mind of the famous supper to the Royal Guard. 
But once roused, she is again the courageous, disdainful, angry 
Queen, quoting her mother, and full of bitter hate against the re- 
bellious people, until one dubious phrase of Louis’ strikes home to 
the wife’s heart, and she says, with extraordinary pathos :—‘‘ Voi— 
mi credete dunque cid che mi credono tutti—l’Austriaca!” The 
effect of this phrase is one of her finest, the sense of isolation in 
it is perfectly conveyed, and instantly her mind reverts to the 
presentiment hanging over her all day ; increased by the arrival of 
Malesherbes, the mention of Philippe d’Orleans, and the entrance of 
the Count de Provence. All through the ensuing scenes of this act, 
which are full of movement, her by-play is very good, and when she 
is speaking her manner, voice, and gestures are wonderfully fine. 
She is admirably supported by the gentlemen who respectively play 
the King and La Fayette, and the stage business is perfect. The 
distant noise of the gathering multitude approaching Versailles, the 
first sounds breaking on the ears of the King and Queen, the 
rising confusion inside the palace, answering to the angry swell 
outside, the rapid speech, the crowding in of the officers and 
servants, the reports from without, the incessant cry of the 


rushes, it pours over her trembling lips, and every line of the face 
is as eloquent. In the dreadful scene of the parting between Louis 
and his family, Madame Ristori achieves the utmost perfection of 
the expression of suffering ; the ‘mpossihility of bearing it, and the 
abject helplessness of the sufferer, the bewildered notion that it 
cannot be, and yet the knowledge effacing every other conscious- 
ness that it is the spasmodic strength, the prostration, the physical 
anguish defying control, the wormlike writhing, the sudden stricken 
stillness, the inarticulate moaning, the half-crazy doubt, and the 
frantic force of conviction ; the wailing, the wild shivering sob, 
the dragging weariness, and yet the horrid torturing conscious- 
ness of the remorseless flight of time. When she falls down on 
her husband’s breast, and then, calling herself accursed, sinks on 
her knees; when she solemnly blesses him for his love, his faith, 
his forbearance ; when she holds herself apart for a few moments 
consecrated to his children, shrinking against the wall; when she 
drags herself at his knees, clutching him with the convulsive 
strength of unbearable agony ; when she dashes herself against the 
door which has closed on him ; when she kneels, in tumbled feeble- 
ness, with her children, during the time of his execution, and the girl 
prays aloud, but she can only gasp, “ Dio, Dio mio, misericordia!” 
when she receives his last words from Malesherbes, and in the 


| supremely horrible scene of the struggle with Simon when the 


Queen, ‘‘ My children! my children!” their hurried entrance, the | 
porary fatuity of despair, clasped in her daughter's arms, with 
lution, the entreaties of his officers that he will give them orders ; | fixed eyes, stony limbs, and dropped jaw, the grand, horrid trath 


rush of the mother to gather them in her arms; the King’s irreso- 


the tumult, the howling of the unseen mob, the fainting Dauphin, | is almost too much to bear. 
Madame Elizabeth's agonised entreaties to the King to fly, and the | 


sudden appearance of La Fayette ; all these rouse the audience to 
an almost painful pitch of excitement. When 
rushes with La Fayette to the balcony, and shows herself to the | 


people, her son in her arms, and the tricolor sash of the General | 
wound around her neck, the grandeur of the actress is fully re- | 


vealed. Her face is inspired, her figure dilated with a proud and 
royal courage, her arms hold forth the child of France with an 


indescribable strength and majesty in the action, contrasting | 


splendidly with the terror of the trembling crowd within the 
room, appalled at the daring of La Fayette, and the response of 
the Queen. 

This is the last touch of her triumph, and the first revelation of 
her magnificent courage, to be fully developed throughout all the 
lengthened and various agonies of endurance, to the lonely end. 
To describe duly Madame Ristori’s acting throughout would be 
to follow every look, gesture, and sentence. It is, of course, 
profoundly studied, and yet it bears no trace of study, 
and only once does it fall into staginess, through an ad- 


|ever died so totally alone as did the Daughter of the 


‘the ‘ batches ” 


' an indecency, the last incident of her prison life an outrage. 


herence to conventionality unworthy of her, and from which | 


we hope she will depart. It is at the end of the third act, when 
Santerre, taking the royal family to the National Assembly, 
carries the Dauphin in his arms, and the Queen drags herself along 
behind him, holding the child’s hand over his shoulder. ‘This is 
all too slow, and draws perilously near the absurd. When Santerre 
lifts up the Dauphin, who screams out ‘Mamma, mamma!” 
and he says, ‘* Don’t fear, Madam, nobody will dare to touch him 
in Santerre’s charge;” the act-drop should come down; after 
that the measured exit is an unmeaning strut. But many beauti- 
ful effects have preceded that one blemish; the strife in 
the heart of the Queen, the growing agony of the wife and 
mother, the brief hope of escape, the gleam of joy when Marie 
de Lamballe returns, succeeded by the unselfish fear for her friend’s 
safety, the distrust and impatience with La Fayette, the revolt of 
the proud heart against the iron rule of the Revolution, the hor- 
rible sense that she is an accursed and hated creature, the utter 
surrender for her children’s sake. 
thing much finer can have been seen on any stage than Madame 
Ristori’s acting in Act III., scene XI., when the mob invade the 
Tuileries. As the infuriated women rush into the room, and the 
royal group shrink back into the embrasure of the window, the 
Queen seizes the Princess de Lamballe, who has placed herself 
before her, and with a movement of extraordinary quickness and 
strength, literally flings her back into a place of safety. It is 
as quick as thought, but it is never to be forgotten, any more | 
than the gesture with which as Mary Stuart she wipes the | 
Waiting-woman’s eyes with her fingers, when she begs that 
she may come with her to the scaffold, with that sweet, 
pleading, assuring ‘non piangera” that brings tears to every 
eye. The appeal of the fallen Queen of France to the 
women, as she kneels before them in advance of the Court group, | | 


We do not think any- | 


‘coming of the healer is there. 


Dauphin is torn from her, and she is left, stricken into the tem- 


Her tigress spring upon Simon, the 
bound from the exhaustion of sorrow to the mad, ferocious rage 
of maternal love, the swift succeeding helpless obedience, that she 


Marie Antoinette | may win a little mercy for the child, are quite agonising. Probably 


nothing like them has been seen since the prison chamber in the 
Temple saw them, if it did see them, in reality. The scene in the 
Conciergerie is nothing to that scene, as indeed it was not in the 
true tragedy, though it combined the woe of the mother going 
to her death in ignorance of her children’s fate, and the terror of 
the woman’s absolute and unpitied loneliness. No criminal 
Coosars ; 
there was companionship in the huddling of the condemned, in 
of the tumbrils,—but for her only: the studied 
brutality of intrusion up to the moment which delivered her to 
the raving execration of the mob; the last sound to reach her ears 
In 
the epilogue Madame Ristori’s acting is quite as fine as in the five 
acts of the drama, and she looks the part to perfection. There 
is one great touch in the scene where she is brutally told 
of her condemnation; it is the slightest step forward, and 
a slow, gradual smile. ‘The history of the broken heart, and the 
Just at the last, the action isa 
little too slow ; after she has shrank from Simon's touch, as she 


| staggers under the pain of the cord with which Samson has tied 


upon the wretches who are gloating over her misery. 


her hands—offered meekly, after an instant’s struggle with her- 
self—it would be better if she did not linger so much in crossing 
the stage, and if she did not turn that unquelled haughty gaze 
To pass 
out as if she saw them not, neither hurrying nor pausing, with 
the look which comes into her face when she says, *‘O Luigi, oh, 
i miei figli!” unchanged, would be more noble and more true. 
The piece is beautifully put upon the stage; all the accessories 
are accurate, and in perfect taste. The general acting is very 


| creditable, and the little girl who plays the Dauphin is remarkably 


| 
| 
} 
| 


clever. ‘There is the making of a fine actress in the child, who 
never ceases to act her part, whose little face is never vacant nor 
absent, who listens and moves with a constant remembrance and 
realisation of her assumed character, very rare among grown-up 
actors. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


OUR MERCHANT SHIPS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPrecTAToR.”)} 
Sir,—Finding that my letter, kindly inserted in the Times of the 
17th inst. (referring to the “rat” and other inventions for casting 
| away ships), has revived an important part of the question now 
under the consideration of the Royal Commission, I take this 
opportunity of again referring to the subject, and that not merely 


/as one of simple philanthropy, but as a question of grave public 


interest. 
It is a well-known fact that the number of ships under the 


is wonderfully fine in language and expression, and the sonorous British flag is greater than the united Merchant Navy of the whole 
and soft Italian tongue renders it doubly effective. It is impos- | |world, Qurs is a purely commercial nation. We depend entirely 
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upon our ships for bringing our supplies of raw material and for This is only one of the trades in which the acts of a few avari- 
conveying our produce to foreign parts, and our whole nation | cious owners, who take more interest in the loss than the safety of 
depends upon that commerce of which they are the foundation. Is | their ships, bring discredit upon the whole trade. And while they 
it, therefore, exaggeration to say that anything which affects our | are reaping a harvest by overloading their ships and driving them 
Merchant Navy acts upon the very root of our prosperity ? | when a cautious or uninsured owner would keep them in port, the 
During the last half-century science has made rapid strides. | prudent owner is struggling to earn, with safety to his ship, a fair 
Dangers of navigation unknown (at least until too dearly dis-| per-centage. We not only carries less than his rival, pays higher 
covered) by our fathers are now marked down with the utmost wages to his captain, and obtains a better crew, but actually has, 
minuteness on our charts. Dangerous shoals have been buoyed | by the premiums he pays, to help to cover not only his own fair 
Dangerous coasts have been lighted. Our captains and sailors | risk, but the risk incurred by the ruinous opposition of his rival, 
(many of whom in those days could neither read nor write) have now | But there are another class of shipowners who just manage to 
been instructed in the use of instruments then not even invented. | keep within the pale of the law, whose ships never die “in their 
The captain about to sail from port may now at any moment inform | beds,” but are always kept at work until they succumb to what 
himself of the exact force and direction of the sea and wind at that | may be termed “actual exhaustion,” and take their last load to 
very hour, in almost every part of the world. That same mysterious | the bottom. ‘This class is divided into numerous sections; the 
electric current he once feared is now taught to be his friend, and | first carry on their trade thus. ‘They purchase ships which have 
bring him tidings of the distant storm, that he may prepare for its | about two or three years to run in their original class, obtain a 
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coming, yet, despite all this, the fact, the stubborn fact, remains, 
that whereas even ten years since, in some cases, five per cent. was 
found to cover a year’s risk, now in those same trades ships are 
paying eight and nine per cent., and that with less gain to the 
underwriter. 

If the sea has become impatient, and determined to resent the 
increased intrusion upon its bosom, then all our arts would be of 
no avail, and all legislation on the subject, however learned, pro- 
found, or stringent, would be equally impotent. But we have 
data on which to form a very different conclusion. ‘There are ship 
owners whose losses for years have not averaged two per cent. per 
annum, and it is clear that this is not simply due to a caprice of 
good fortune, but is the result of their own praiseworthy efforts to 
keep their ships “‘ tight, staunch, and strong, and in every way 
fitted for their respective voyages ; ’ whereas we have, on the other 
hand, a number (and unfortunately a far greater number) whose 
losses exceed ten per cent. in the same period. ‘This is no more 
due to fatality ; it is purely and simply the result of acts which 
graduate from simple ignorance down to actual crime. 

Weare asked, why do not the underwriters take up the subject ? 


time insurance of, say, one year; they then set to work, and 
strain every nerve of the ship, run her without rest, load her to 
| the utmost extent of her powers of buoyancy, and only give her 
/such few and slight repairs and extra stores as are absolutely 
necessary. If she outlives the first year, then the underwriters, 
| who have had no claims from her, are always ready to renew the 
insurance for the same amount. In the end she goes down. At 
the time of her loss, she would not be worth perbaps more than 
half what she cost ; but there is nothing to act upon; the under- 
writers may know that the loss was a boon to the owner, but it 
was legal, and they would only be laying themselves open to a 
charge of taking premium, and then endeavouring to get out of 
the obligation for which that premium was paid, were they even 
to try and resist the claim. 

The next class are those whose ships have become so far gone 
from neglect and over-work that to repair them would cost more 
than their value afterwards, or ships in which “ dry-rot” or some 
| other fatal disease has been discovered ; these ships have usually 

been fortunate, have kept up their insurance year after year, and 
are still in good repute. The owner is, doubtless, one who would 





Surely they are strong enough, and those whose pockets are affected | scorn to commit an act which might bring him before a criminal 
are always the best to finda remedy. In this I cordially concur. | tribunal, —besides, there is no need to do so; he loads the ship with 
Those who really suffer or share the loss are the most interested, | some trying cargo, puts on board a captain who has been unfor- 
and it is for them to bestir themselves in the matter. But I wish | tunate before, ships a crew of third-rate sailors who have doubtless 
to show that those who really bear the loss are not the under- | no warm clothing among them, and then sends his ship to some 
writers at all, but the careful, prudent, and honest shipowner, and | northern port; a little hint to the captain which could never be 
after him, the public at large ; and it is these I wish to interest. | turned against him, and the ship is not likely ever again to require 
Now, a few years since, a very valuable steamer was wrecked | the services of carpenters or a berth in a dry dock. 
upon a dangerous rock, and I endeavoured to obtain a contract | It may be asked, how is it that sailors are found to go in these 
from the Government for the removal of the danger. As it wasa/|ships? That is easily answered. First, the English sailor is 
somewhat stupendous work, 1 wished to obtain all the support I| about the most reckless man to be found anywhere; secondly, 
could command, and first went to a friend, the director of one of | except in the case of some of the first-class sailors, the man signs 
the insurance companies, which had lost most by the wreck. His | articles, and never sees the ship until she is ready to start, and he 
reply was this:—‘ As an underwriter, I do not see how we are | has got on board at the last moment, doubtlessly still under the 
interested. That rock is well known, and forms one of the dangers | influence of a long spree ashore. A bullying captain knows how 
which takes a part (although, perhaps, a very minute part) in our | to manage such a crew; he sets them all to work. They are 
calculation. If the average number of losses in any particular pete. to each other, there is no time for a consultation, each 
trade is reduced, competition obliges us to reduce our premiums. thinks perhaps he is the only one dissatisfied, and fears that if he 
We know there are dangerous winds in the Indian Ocean and | should rebel and be the only one to leave the ship he would moat 
coral reefs in the Red Sea. If you can find some mode of counter- likely get six weeks’ imprisonmeut, and he “ takes his chance” and 
acting those dangers, you will save many lives and much property, | remains. 
you will deserve the thanks of the sailors, but we shall simply re-| But there is a third section, and these are the more daring, who 
duce our premiums.” This was not the opinion of one only, but of all. | not only run ‘the dangers of the sea and land,” but those of the 
A few years since there was a great effort made to prevent | law also. In these cases the master usually has some considerable 
timber-laden ships in the North American trade from taking interest at stake. ‘The ship is to go upon her last voyage, and 
deck-loads in the winter. Now, as soon as the order was given, | some of the many contrivances are adopted. ‘The ship must leave 
the premiums were reduced upon the winter voyages to nearly | without any suspicion. She must therefore be inspected. All is 
half what they were before; one of the dangers of that trade was | to be fair and above-board, so the most respectable crew is engaged. 
reduced, and the underwriters followed suit. After a time the | The officers are also men whose word wil] go a long way, buta 
order was withdrawn. Some ships again took deck-loads, and the | “rat” bas got on board. ‘The captain knows it will lie still 
others were obliged to do the same. ‘The underwriters were at until a certain day, and he takes his course accordingly. At the 





once alive to the increase of danger, and again raised the rates to 
the former standard. The consequence was this, that a prudent 
shipowner who had a ship in that trade, and wished to cover 
her with a time policy, had to pay the advanced premium,— 
i.c., had to help to cover the risk incurred by those who 
made more profit out of their ships than he could with safety. 
Of course, by giving a warranty that his ship should never carry 
a deck-load in winter, he obtained some slightly better terms, but 
not such as when no ship could do so. The whole trade had be- 
come more dangerous, and the underwriters did not care about 
inquiring into the special claims of some honest and prudent ship- 
owner who simply desired to cover a fair sum in case of a bond fide 
oss,—one who took a real interest in the safety of his ship. 


appointed time it is reported that the ship has ‘‘ sprung a leak ” in 
' the main hold, just along side of the keelson ; no one could have 
| got down there, no one can now go down to stop it, as it is under 
tons of cargo. A sail cannot be got down over the side, for its 
| position alongside of the keel would prevent it from sucking,— 
‘‘a trenail must have got loose or been left out.” ‘There is no 
help for it but to pump. The captain is foremost in encouraging 
his men, but the ship is far from any port, the pumps are not very 
powerful, the water gains; they at last fiad a chance of abandoning 
her. ‘The sailors and officers are really honest men, and they give 
their account with a clear conscience, and show that they did their 
best. The captain leaves the ship without fear; he knows that the 
| “rat” in doing its work has left no tale behind it, even if the 
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a nan . 
ship was ever found, no one could prove that that harmless little 
« concern” had caused the injury. ‘The Board of Trade are satis- 
fied, the captain's certificate is returned, and all is over. The 
anderwriters pay the loss not out of their own pockets, but out of 
that general fund of the premiums paid by honest shipowners,—a fund 
which is daily becoming more and more of a tax to them, a tax 
which they must adi to their charge to the public for the carriage 


of their goods. 


To legislate on such a stupendous subject is, no doubt, a ques- | 


tion for grave consideration ; but whatever mode may be ultimately 
aiopted, there can be no doubt that it must have in view one 
simple object—to show the shipowner that he cannot hope to 
obtain the least gain to himself by the loss of his ship—and we 
ghall soon find that owners will discover some means of keeping 
their ships afloat. 

There are many clubs for insurance of ships which make it a 
qule that no ship shall ba insured above three-fifths to four-fifths 
of her value. 
Trade the power to inquire into all claims for insurance—allows 
the inspector to compel the owner to show the ship’s accounts, 
and to show what he has really gained or lost by the wreck—and 
gives the Board of Trade the power to take the difference between 
the actual loss and the sum insured (which might be used to cover 
osts and also as a fund for the assistance of the families of ship- 
wrecked sailors) then the shipowner would soon find that it was 
far best to keep his insurance below the value, as otherwise he 
would be simply paying premiumon asum he was never to receive. 

Bat above all, the choice of action must not be left to the under- 
writers. Some independent person must take up each case. It 
must not be allowed to take the form of a dispute between the 
owner and the underwriter. It must be simply a court to assess 
the damage to the owner, and where no proof of collusion is found, 
then it would be only fair that the underwriter, having received 
‘his premium for a bond jide loss, should pay the full amount in- 
sured ; but thatshould be paid into Court, and only the fair amount 


of the loss handed to the owner.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ex-YAcnHTsMAN. 





CHURCH REFORM—CONVOCATION OR PAROCHIAL 
COUNCILS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “Spectator.” )} 
Sir,—It is quite true that the Sheffield scheme for the federation 
of parishes to which Mr. Fremantle alludes in this last Jetter 
has no /egal existence or legal powers. It does good work, and 
that, after all, is the main thing. 

The question of legality, however, within the sphere of which 
Mr. Fremantle desires for the present to remain, suggests, I 
think, various points of difficulty for the consideration of Church 
reformers. 
from within or from without? Is the Church, that is to say, to 
initiate her own measures of reform, or are they to be imposed 
upon her from outside by Parliament? Mr. Fremantle, lam aware, 
regarding the Church and State, for purposes with which legislation 


is concerned, as not only allied, but fused together, and Parliament | 


accordingly as the supreme power, would be satisfied with the 
lutter course. 
Church herself? I am afraid not. 
a Bill for Parishioners’ Rights, similar to Lord Sandon’s, but with 
the restrictions as to representation, to which Mr. Fremantle 
objects, removel, were introduced into Parliament and passed. 
Convocation might withhold its sanction. Or suppose that sanc- 
tion disregarded. ‘The first election of Parochial Councils 
hroughout the country takes place, and the “constant and 
salutary influence of the Church upon the clergy” may be ex- 
pected to follow. A troublesome question, however, of dispute 
arises; an eccentric clergyman desires the adoption of some 
unauthorised service, or an equally eccentric congregation 
desires the non-adoption of an authorised creed. ‘The Paro- 
chial Council investigates and decides, one way or the 
other, that the clergyman is in the wrong, very probably. ‘Then 
follows the appeal, the lengthy process of ecclesiastical liti- 
gation sets in, and finally we arrive at a position which has 
already been reached more than once under the existing arrange- 
ments, viz..— Where does the final seat of Church authority rest ? 
with this additional question.—What authority had Parliament 
to depute legal power to a Parochial Council, without the consent 
of ‘*the Sacred Synod of the nation.” It will then probably 
appear clear to Church reformers that it is Convocation that needs 
reforming. Mr. Fremantle joins hands with your correspondent 
** A.,” and demands *‘ the admission of laymen in large numbers 
into Convocation.”  ‘I'his demand is, however, met by the 


If some law is passed which gives the Board of | 


This difficulty primarily : Is Church Reform to come | 


But would that course be equally acceptable to the | 
Suppose for a moment that | 


|Church by the assurance that the laity in large num- 
bers are already to be found in Convocation, for, accord- 
ing to the 159th Canon, “The Sacred Synod of this 
nation, assembled in the name of Christ, and by the King's 
authority, is the true Church of England by representation,” the 
140th Canon further declaring that ‘ Synods conclude as well 
the absent as the present. . . . . either of the clergy or laity. . . . 
though not being themselves particularly assembled.” 

One obvious mode of cutting the knot of this difficulty would 
be for Parliament to assume supreme authority in all Church 
questions, to undertake, in fact, the entire management of the 
Church of England. It is quite possible, however, that Parlia- 
ment might decline this task, giving preference to an evident 
alternative scheme, which, however, might not be acceptable to 
| those who are anxious for reform in the National Church.—I am, 

Sir, &c., 


Granboro’ Vicarage, Bucks. Caartes W, Srvsns. 





VESIRIES AND PARISIL COUNCILS. 
(To THe Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—When “ every parishioner who pays to the Church-rate, 
or scot and lot, and no other” (Burn), is a member of the parish 
' vestry, and eligible to its every office, from churchwarden to 
parish constable, we have a body as unrestricted in franchise, and 
/as equal in right, as can well be devised; we have every house- 
| hold, as represented by its chief (male or female, as may happen), 
taking direct action in parochial affairs, and liable to every paro- 
chial duty. If, instead of a vestry, we are to have a parochial 
council, the council must either be (1) the old institution under 
| & new Dame; or (2), another institution, with restricted franchise 
or restricted rights, or with franchise and rights both restricted ; 
| or (3), an institution with a franchise descending below the rate- 
payer, and embracing the unpropertied and the immature in body 
| and mind. I say, then, again, with Mr. Fremantle, ‘‘ if the fran- 
| chise is to be restricted it at once ceases to be the 
organisation of the National Church, and becomes that of a 
| privileged sect.” 
| 1 express with considerable hesitation an impression that there 
| is some inaccuracy in Mr. Fremantle’s idea of the parish vestry, 
| since he says of the ‘elected vestry or board” of a town, ‘“ No 
| one would think of giving such a body power over the separate 
| ecclesiastical districts and their churches.” ‘There is no centralised 
| board, in town or cathedral city, to which ecclesiastical suzerainty 
|is given. Every parish vestry is an independent authority, over 
which there is only the common authority of the law. Every 
vestry, too, concerns itself with the affairs of its own parish only. 
In cathedral cities the parishes are most of them of very limited 
area, because the population is concentred; in country districts 
the parishes, as a rule, are of wide extent,—the principle of the 
| parish being that one clergyman shall have under his charge just 
the number of people to whom he can himself minister in spiritual 
things. ‘They are the heads of families in the parish, worshipping 
in one church, who, in the original idea, constitute the vestry, and 
| if they become too numerous a body for the transaction by them- 
selves of parochial affairs, so, then, is the parish also too large for 
‘one clergyman, and its division should be at once effected. 

It is dangerous in these days of aggressive sacerdotalism to ven- 
ture on experiments with new organisations. Your correspondent 
‘“ A.” speaks of a fusion of Church and State, which I do not 
like, either theoretically or practically. Theoretically it sacrifices 
that catholic, cosmopolitan character which I think absolutely 
essential to the Christian Church. And nearly all ecclesiastical 
persons will go very much further, even to a scornful repudiation 
of the ** Nation ” as the ultimate arbiter in matters of doctrine, 
ritual, and discipline. These gentlemen resent the interference 
of the vestry with ecclesiastical affairs. And in any attempt that 
might now be made to work out the idea of Mr. Fremantle, the 
' well-organised aggressive ecclesiastics would appropriate the 

instrument that was being constructed, and purging the franchise 
as M. Beulé is purging the political franchise of France, make the 
‘Council ” a mere representation of ‘‘ communicants,” or at best, 
aud only after a defeat on the narrower franchise, a ‘ congrega- 
tional” representation, in which the sacerdotal element should 
dominate. 

There is already in our hands an instrument of Church govern- 
ment that may be made thoroughly effective for removing the evils 
and scandals that afflict us. Until but a few years since the 
vestry was looked to chiefly as a taxing-machine, and that one 
duty done, it was allowed to lie idly by until the periodic neces- 
sity came round. As a taxing body it is now of but little avail. 
But what if we were to enlarge its scope, or even but give it 
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encouragement to vital activity? If only that encroachment of a 
clerical nomination of churchwarden were removed, the vestry 
would rise to be a living Church organisation. Then, further, 
why should not the higher ecclesiastical authorities encourage, or 
even require of the churchwardens and vestry, that they not only 
maintain the fabric and provide the essentials of public worship, 
but also be forward in every good work equally with the incum- 
bent? According to the practice of early days, the churchwardens 
are the rightful representatives and almoners of the charitably 
disposed. But nowadays the churchwardens and vestry are set 
aside, the clergyman settles of his own will to what purposes the 
offertory shall be devoted, and by threat of the dire penalties dis- 
pensed by ecclesiastical Courts, he forces his parish churchwarden 
to abandon his right of co-administration, and instead of work- 
ing co-ordinately with the churchwardens in relieving the sick and 
distressed, he surrounds himself with controlable women, and 
semi-pauperises his parish. 

Let us restore tothe vestry its full ancient rights, and encourage 
the vestry and churchwarden in their fullest exercise, let the 
archdeacon and the bishop be as ready to listen to their represen- 
tations as to those of the incumbent, and we may not need parochial 





| ful carrying-on of the work of education in the rural districts,— 
I am, Sir, &c., A Norruants Recror, 





THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE ORGANISATION OF 
ACADEMICAL STUDY. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—In a notice of Mr. Percival’s pamphlet on the ‘* Universities 
and Great Towns,” in the Spectator of June 21, you draw atten- 
tion incidentally to various other ‘ideals of University improve- 
ment,” and amongst these you speak of one as represented by the 
Association for the Organisation of Academical Study. OE€ thig 
body you say that ‘‘ it seeks to substitute for the present unsatis- 
factory system of sinecure Fellowships a plan which shall aim 
primarily at the maintenance of a body of resident teachers of 
various grades, and their equipment with the apparatus necessary 
for study and research ; and secondly, at the material assistance of 
students and investigators actually engaged in research, but not 
necessarily in teaching, and at the provision of help and apparatus 
for this object.” 

Will you permit me to say that this statement of the principles 
‘¢ represented” by the Association is premature ? It is true that 


pone B 9 pe Bs sa a, — ee ee | something like this view of the relative claims of the remunerative 
ee oe ee Seer oe — oe | employment of teaching and of the unremunerative employment of 
Worship and purity of doctrine.—I am, Sir, &c., ? | advancing knowledge to subsidy out of public funds, did appear in 
Cottarp W. ELtis. | areport presented by the Provisional Committee to a meeting of 


| the Association, and, indeed, was accepted at the end of the meet- 











EDUCATION AMENDMENT BILL AND MR. SEEBOHM. | 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEOTATOR."') 

Sir,—If Mr. Seebohm knew well the rural districts of the Midland | 

Counties, he would not, I venture to think, regret so deeply the | 

Bishop of Peterborough’s opposition to Rural School Boards, or | 

deem his clergy hopelessly ‘‘ prejudiced” because they happen | 

herein to agree with their Diocesan. 

Will you permit a Northants Rector, who always reads and 
mostly approves the opinions advocated in the Spectato,, to state 
the ground of his opposition to Rural School Boards? ‘The want 
of individuals qualified to form intelligent and efficient Boards, 

In these counties the members of School Boards would be taken | 
almost necessarily from the class which supplies the guardians of | 
the poor. 

Any one acquainted with the average Rural Guardian, his views | 
of his duty, capacity for business, &c., would probably hesitate to | 
commit the education of a parish to a Board composed of Guardians, | 
without the ex-officio members. 

Local or sectarian jealousies, indifference, inaptitude for the | 
discussions and business of a Board would frequently exclude both 
squire and parson from a parish School Board, and leave the 
management of the education of a parish, if not the majority at 
the School Board, to the Prime Ministers of public-houses, liberal 
in beer, and leading a compact body of devoted and thirsty | 
adherents. 

We clergy fear lest the cause of education, for which many of | 
us have spent the best years of our lives and a considerable pro- | 
portion of our small properties, would suffer from such an arrange- | 
ment; we dread to see schools now reported efficient and flourishing 
pine and decay, through being transferred from the tender, watchful | 
care of voluntary managers, to the hard rules of an unsympathetic 
and probably inexperienced Board. 

We fear lest such Boards should prove both extravagant and 
niggardly, incapable of exercising personal judicious supervision, | 
and unwilling to frame, or having framed, unwilling to enforce, | 
compulsory bye-laws. 

Not altogether from our inner consciousness have we formed 
this opinion; we have seen and noted around us schools built | 
by Rural Boards which cost twice as much as schools built by | 
voluntary agency, while yet supplying no greater accommodation, | 
and violating what we deem to be the first principles of school 
architecture. We have heard, too, of School Boards close at | 
hand where the spelling of the corresponding member has been so 
peculiar as to require her Majesty’s Inspector to call the attention 
of “ My Lords” to it. By all means let us have universal compul- | 
sion ; without it, another generation must pass away uneducated ; 
but surely we can have compulsion in rural districts without 
School Boards. The Factory and Workshops’ Act really enforced 
in the large shoe-making villages of Northants and Leicester 
would do much; the Children’s Agricultural Labour Bill would | 
further assist the work of education; but a Board of a few in- | 
telligent and cultivated individuals, exercising over a large area, 
such as a Union, or even a county, compulsory educational powers, | 
would, we think, best supply what is now wanting for the success- | 


ing, after more than half the members had quitted the room, by 
eleven voices against eight, three of the committee voting on one 
side and three on the other; but it has been since disavowed in 
writing by a majority of two to one, as contravening the original 
principles for the assertion of which the Association was established. 
The report has not been published; and until the members of 
the Association have reassembled after the summer, and decided 
upon the policy to which they desire to direct public attention, it 
is premature, and, I would venture to add, undesirable, to quote 
the Association as ‘‘ representing” for the present any opinions 
whatever.—I am, Sir, &c., C. E. AprLeron, Hon. Sec. 
14 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., June 24. 








BOOKS. 
nea cnae 
M. RENAN’S *“ ANTECHRIST."* 
WE read M. Renan with more satisfaction, it must be confessed, 
the further his subject removes him from the central figure of the 
history of Christianity. ‘The Vie de Jésus was based upon a con- 
ception not only inadequate, but, as it seemed to us, fundamentally 
false. That M. Renan has modified this conception in his own 
mind we do not suppose. Yet the reader might sometimes think 
that he has. He seems, it may be said, when he descends to lower 
levels to look up to that which he has left. ‘The figure of the 
great Teacher assumes, almost unconsciously, larger proportions 
when circumstances bring it into contrast with the littleness, the 
jealousy, the division of the disciples. Hence this volume may be 
read, without at least that offence which the Vie de Jésus could 
not but give to every believer in the Divinity, nay, in the perfect 
Humanity, it may even be said, in the true greatness of Christ. 


|'There are many indeed to whom St. Peter, St. John, and 


St. Paul are personages as sacred, as far as any liberty 
of criticism is allowed, as Jesus himself. Such persons 
will be shocked to hear of the ‘‘ ferocious hatred” which the 
author of the Apocalypse is said by M. Renan to have felt for St. 
Paul, and to find the much vexed question ‘* Who were the 
Nicolaitanes ?” settled by their being unhesitatingly identified with 
the followers of the Apostle of the Gentiles. To those who, with- 
out conceding the truth of these and similar speculations, feel that 
they are at least legitimate, Z’Antechrist will be found a valuable 
contribution to history and theology. 

It may seem at first sight somewhat strange that the main sub- 
ject of the volume is the Apocalypse. ‘The interpreters of this 
obscure book are, for the most part, a strange company, who would 
probably be unanimous in reprobating their new associate. For a 
few minds, indeed, it has always had a surpassing interest; but the 
majority of those who have accepted, as well as of those who have 
rejected, Christianity, have been content to leave it alone. M. 
Renan, on the contrary, attributes to it a very high importance. 
He would acknowledge that some of the details baffle all his 
attempts at discovering their meaning, and that the key to much 
of the symbolism is hopelessly lost, but he looks upon it as a docu- 
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he teoe 
ment which helps us just at the point where other documents fail |is not, and yet is,” is certainly one of the most prominent 
us, for the period when Christianity was just beginning to have a/ figures of the Apocalypse, and the connection between it 
history other than the lives of its great teachers, but before| and Rome, which, whatever else may be obscure, is clearly 
historians bad arisen to record it. symbolised by the women that sat on the seven hills, is 
In his Introduction, M. Renan discusses the question of the | sufficiently manifest. Along with the anticipated judgment on 
authenticity of the documents with which he has to deal. Here the city that was “ drunken with the blood of the saints and the 
is, in some respects, going over ground already traversed by | blood of the martyrs of Jesus,” goes the vision of the destiny of 
ang The result of his arguments may be thus generally stated— | Jerusalem. ‘That had not yet fallen, yet its fate was rst 
that he acknowledges the authenticity of the Epistles commonly So much, says M. Renan, the seer of the Apocalypse could not 
attributed to St. Paul, the Pastoral Epistles only excepted ; and but believe, but he did not believe that the Temple itself would 
that he also accepts as authentic the First Epistle of Peter, and | be profaned. It was there that Christ would reign with his saints 
those of James and Jude. The Epistle to the Hebrews he regards | for a thousand years, till the final struggle of the nations against 
as probably the work of Barnabas, hazarding at the same time the | ‘‘ the camp of the saints and the beloved city” should take place. 
agen that the title pis "E3pa/ovg was a secret pass-word It was there, but in a city made infinitely greater and more 
suggested by the dangers of the a or possibly an addition of glorious, the new ang epee should rch me: from heaven, 
later times, which saw in this work a special reference | that the endless reign of (rod and of the Lamb should be set up. 
to Hebrew or Ebionistic Christians. Then comes the ques-| We have sought to sketch rather than to criticise M. Renan’s 
tion of the authorship of the Apocalypse itself. MM. Renan) view. It will be partly familiar to those who are acquainted with 
attributes it not so much to the hand as to the inspiration of the| the preterist interpretations of the Apocalypse. But its chief 
Apostle John, whom he distinguishes from the author of the| value lies in the subtlety, skill, and learning which the author 
Fourth Gospel and the Johannine Epistles. The subject has been | brings to the task of setting forth the relations between the 
frequently discussed, and we do not observe that M. Renan brings | Christian Church and the last of the Julian Caesars. The 
to it much that is novel. He takes a very extreme view of the| career and character of Nero are described with a power 
Judaic character of the book :—“‘Le livre est judéo-chrétien, | that leave nothing to be desired, except, indeed, it be to wish 
ébionite; il est l’ceuvre d’un enthousiaste ivre de haine contre| that M. Rénan had sometimes been less scrupulously exact in 
reproducing the horrible details which had better been left in 
the obscurity of the pages of Suetonius. When he delineates the 
le messianisme y est tout matériel ; le regne des martyrs pendant | internal relations of the Church and the attitude of the great 
mille ans y est affirmé; la fin du monde est déclarée trés-| parties into which it was divided, he seems to us less successful, 
porta And this marks it, he says, as ciandiadke. Apostolic in He is treading here on ground that is less firm ; he theorises some- 
itsorigin. For the Ebionites, not the scholars of Paul, were, he says, | what audaciously, and he is less exact than might be desired with 
“les vonls successeurs de Jésus, des Douze et de la famille du | the sulliciency of the premisses from which he draws his conclusions. 
Maitre.” The next points that present themselves are the time and! We cannot but think “4 he exaggerates the difference between 
place of writing. And here we find M. Renan attributing to the per- | the two sections of the Christian Church, that he goes beyond his 
secution of Nero an importance which is not commonly given to it | authority when he speaks of the old Apostles as Ebionites, when he 
by writers of Church history. It is commonly regarded as the sees a sinister meaning intended for St. Paul in the denunciation of 
caprice of a tyrant, and as therefore to be distinguished from the | St. John, or considers St. Paul himself to have been much influenced 
formal war which almost all the able Emperors of the next two | by Gnostic opinions. 
centuries aimed against a society which they felt to be hostile to | Occasionally he seems to us guilty of grave want of taste. He 
their own power. M. Renan shows that it had a far greater! must be allowed to follow his judgment in what he deems it 
significance,—that it was the outbreak, skilfully directed by one needful to quote from the horrors of Suetonius; but the speculations 
whose own atrocities required a scapegoat, of a popular hatred | with which he concludes his citations are in a sense even more dis- 


which had become universal and intense ; and, though he does not | gusting. Either class of passages it is equally impossible to quote, 


suppose that the persecuted sect had any hand in the conflagration but we can pick out a sentence or so which, without unpardonably 


which was made the excuse for their destruction, he points out | offending our readers, will justify what we say:—‘ Habitué a 
that much of their language would have a suspicious sound to/ marcher toujours ’ la téte de son sitcle dans les voies de l'inconnu, 
Rowan ears, that though they had not caused the disaster, they Néron decouvrit, en ses débauches d'artiste, le philtre d'amour de 
certainly rejoiced in it, and that some signs of their satisfaction l'esthétique chrétienne. .... . Quand la main brutale de ce 
probably gave an occasion to the popular rage. Before this the | monde épuisé, qui cherchait sa féte dans les tourments d’une 
Jews had been the persecutors of the new ‘‘ way,” the Roman| pauvre fille, eut arraché les voiles de la pudeur chrétienne, celle-ci 
power standing aloof, or sometimes interfering to protect. But | peut dire: Moi aussi, je suis belle. Ce fut le principe d'un art 
the popular feeling had been growing against the adherents of this | nouveau.” 

strange faith, which seemed to consist in a hatred of the whole! On the whole, the literary merit of the work is equal to M. 
| Renan’s reputation. The Death of Nero and the Fall of Jeru- 


human race. It may well be that the organised persecutions of 
Trajan, of M. Aurelius, of Maximin, and of Decius were repeti- | salem are occasions where he rises, as might be expected, to his 


tions, conducted after the manner of statesmen, of the popular fury | height. In a style which he less frequently attempts is the fol- 
which Nero had used to shelter his crimes. However this may | lowing description of Patmos :— 
be, the Neronian persecution was the declaration of inextinguish-| « Patmos ressomble & toutes los iles de l'Archipel: mer d’azur, air 
able war between the Empire and the Church. Of that war M. | limpide, ciol serein, rochers aux sommets dentelés, & peine revétus par 
Renan takes the Apocalypse to be the manifesto. It was written moments d’un léger duvet de verdure. L’aspect est nu et stérile; mais 
he think methes by the hand goad ? | les formes et la couleur du roe, le bleu vif de la mer, sillonnée de beaux 
e thinks, whether by the han or under the direction of St. John, | gisoaux blancs, opposé aux teintes rougeatres des rochers, sont quelque 
at Ephesus, about the year 69. The author had escaped from the | choso d’admirable. Ces myriades d'iles et d'ilots, aux formes les plus 
massacre in which Saul and Peter had perished, had touched at | variées, qui émergent comme des pyramides ou comme des mane 7 
| . » at " le 
Pati is we 7 " oo | les flots, ot dansent une ronde éternelle autour de Vhorizon, semblent le 
h nos on his way to Ephesus, and so was led to make that island monde féerique d’un cycle de dieux marins et d’Océanides, menant une 
the scene of his vision, aud now, seeing, as he thought, the end of the | j,;iJIlante vie d’amour, de jeunesse et de mélancolie, en des grottes d’un 
hated power at hand, breaks out into this song of vengeance and | vert glauque, sur des rivages sans mystére, tour & tour gracieux et 
triumph. That year 69 was, indeed, as its great historian ex- terribles, lumineux et sombres. Calypso et les Sirénes, les Tritons et les 
resses it, Reipublica prope supremus. Ti ] R Nércides, les charmes dangereux de la mer, ses caresses i la fois volup- 
pr Ses 1b, apne 7 ope Peay 16 W 1ole toman world was tenses ot sinistres, toutes ces fines sensations qui ont leur inimitable 
distracted with civil strife. Three Emperors perished by the sword. expression dans I’ Odyssée, échappérent au ténébreux visionnaire.” 
ah 1s ° oe | 7 2 eee 248 
The Capitol iteelf, the sacred seat of Empire, had been burnt to the ~~ M, Renan follows up this description by the characteristic com- 
ground. A Christian, who had been waiting for Grod’s vengeance | p)aint, if we may so call it, that the Hebrew seer, instead of making 
on the horrible wrongs which his brotherhood had suffered from | ¢hjs lovely island the scene of some love-tale like ero and Leander, 
this hated power, might well believe that the hour was come. preferred to people it with the monstrous cherubs of Ezekiel. 
And there was a certain terror mixed with this hope. The Beast! ith another passage, which shows M. Renan at his best, we shall 
had been wounded, but his deadly wound was healed. Nero had) conclude :-— 
been believed to be dead, but a dreadful rumour had passed over} «A trayors les nuages d’an univers & I’état d’ombryon, nous 
the world that he was alive. Two such reports, one referring to apercevons les lois du progrés de la vie, la conscience de létre 
the year 69, the other belonging to a later period, Tacitus does *’agrandissant sans cesse, et la possibilité naan vee tous wane dons 
indeed m i j i un ¢tre définitif (Dien) ce que les innombrables ORT RCoNs ¢ e larbre 
i mt on, aud the pa which he rare as to the effect sont dans l’arbre, ce quo les myriades de cellules de l’étre vivant sont 
pro ucer by the first is sufficiently strong :—* Asia et Achaia falso dans l’étre vivant,—d’un état, dis-je, ot la vie du tout sera compléte, et 
exterrite velat Nero adventaret.” ‘This Beast, “that was, and | oi: les individus qui auront été revivront en la vie de Diou, verront, 





empire romain et le monde profane ; il exclut toute réconciliation 
entre le christianisme, d’une part, l’empire et le monde, de l'autre ; 
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jouiront en lui, chanteront en lui un éternel Alleluia. Quelle que soit 
la forme sous laquelle chacun de nous concoit cet avénement futur de 
V’absolu, l’Apocalypse ne peut manquer de nous plaire. Elle exprime 
symboliquement cette pensée fondamentale que Dieu est, mais surtout 
quil sera. Le trait y est lourd, le contour mesquin; c’est le crayon 


grossier d’un enfant tracant avec un outil qu'il ne sait point manier le | 


dessin d’une ville qu'il n’a point vue. Sa naive peinture de la cité de 
Dieu, grand joujou d’or et de perles, n’en reste pas moins un élément 
de nos songes. Paul a mieux dit sans doute, quand il résume le but 
final de l'univers en ces mots: “Pour que Dieu soit tout en tous.” 
Mais longtemps encore ’humanité aura besoin d’un Dieu qui demeure 
avee elle, compatisse 4 ses épreuves, lui tienne compte de ses luttes, 
‘essuie toute larme de ses yeux.’” 





A TRUE REFORMER.* 
Tene is a great dearth among English novelists of any school 
which combines the delineation of practical with that sentimental 
interests. We call ourselves realists, and no doubt our best 
novelists do paint character with a singularly realistic touch. Yet 
after all, character and fecling are but the half of life, while by 
far the greater portion of most men’s time and thought is given up 
to efforts of a kind which very few novelists attempt to touch. 
Mr. Trollope, indeed, has made us familiar with the hunting-field, 
with the inside of money lenders’ offices and minds, with the 


ecclesiastical consultations of Bishops and Archdeacons, with Parlia- | 
mentary negotiations innumerable, and with much of the machinery | 
But he | 


of the police office, especially the detective department. 
has never done for us what many of the French novelists have 
done, delineated the practical course of any ambition not closely 
connected with the more showy parts of life, with love or oratory. 
Mr. Plantagenet Palliser’s attempt to decimalise the coinage is inci- 
dentally and satirically, not substantively and seriously, introduced 
into the Eustace Diamonds; and we cannot recollect any novel, 


even of Mr. Trollope’s, in which the minute masculine ambition to | 
bring about any practical result, such as the building-up of a) 
fortune, or,—as in the case of the present novel,—the reform | 


of an Army policy, is made a leading component of the 
work, Yet genuine realism ought to be able to in- 
terest the public on some at least of those subjects on 
which the strongest men spend if not their most passionate, 
by far their most resolute and tenacious efforts; and in the 
author of A True Reformer we think we find a really able novelist, 
—a novelist with both skill and humour,—who really has an eye 


for that department of life which consumes by fur the greatest | 


amount of masculine effort and energy. It is true that the com- 
plete outline and details of his Army Reform scheme do not admit 


of being popularised, and that consequently ninety-nine out of | 


every hundred readers, excepting Army reformers and soldiers, will 
skip all the chapters which deal with the technical part of the sub- 
ject. But the popular element in the treatment of the question is 


80 lively, the account of the break-up and reconstruction of Govern- | 
ments in connection with it is so full of vivacity and humour, the dis- | 


cussions between the Prime Minister and the Army Reformer are 
marked by such delicate touches, indeed all the semi-political, semi- 


military, semi-social parts of the novel, with its Autumn Manceuvres | 
in Yewcestershire, and its military discussions in the War Office, are | 
so arousing, that had the writer not taken up so very technical a | 
subject, but rather one in which it would have been possible to carry | 


the general reader’s interest even into the detail of the practical 
matters canvassed ; had he had a campaign to describe, or the 


founding of a newspaper, or even the course of a great railway 


mania to depict, we believe he might have thoroughly succeeded, 
almost for the first time, in writing a first-rate English novel, of 
which half the interest would consist of the actual business of 
men’s lives, and not merely of the interests which arise out of love 
and the more picturesque forms of ambition. 

As it is, we cannot say that we think the technical part of the 
story, sound as it is in its general view and judgment, is assimilated 
into the substance of the novel. The nature of the subject is too 
little intelligible to people in general to make the hero’s plans an 
organic part of the reader’s interest. 
tables of the Army’s Peace establishment and War establishment, 
only an expert will study them, The reader is delighted with the 
general political colouring, nay, with the specific sketches of the 
personnel of the military administration ; but it would be almost as | 
possible to work a currency theory into the chief interest of a_ 
novel, as a purely administrative reform of this character. All that | 
man can do in this way, the writer has done. The outlying and | 
more popular aspects of the subject, the Parliamentary and official | 
struggles and jealousies, are admirably drawn; and the hero's char- | 
acter, not an agreeable one, is painted with real force and steady 
consistency. Indeed, it is just the kind of character which would be | 





* A True Reformer. 3 yols. London and Edinburgh: Blackwood. 


When we get to statistical | 


| best adapted to carry through a reform of this kind. His impenetr- 
| able reserve, his egotism, his self-sufficiency, his pertinacity, his 
| cold impetuousness, are all qualities suitable to a man with Army. 
/ reform on the brain, who practically sacrifices his wife to his idea, 
One of the best parts of the book is the opening in India, 
| The accounts of the life at Sirmoori, of Mr. and Mrs. Bar. 
ton, the hero’s father and mother-in-law, of the lazy general 
| habits and energetic racket-playing of the former, and the fussy 
good-nature of the latter, of the sisters and brothers-in-law, of 
the wedding, the dust-storm on the way down to the railway, and 
| of the awful three days’ railway journey to Bombay in the hot 
| weather, are all told with great humour and force, and nothing 
| can be better than Captain West's negotiations after he arrives in 
| London for getting into Parliament. But the best talent of the 
book is shown is the description of the fictitious political crisis, a 
crisis invented for the purpose of bringing Mr. West into office as 
| the new War Secretary. Von Ueberlisten’s (Bismarck’s) threat 
| against England, and its result in the formation of a Ministry in 
| which Mr. Merrifield (Mr. Gladstone), and Mr. Braham (Mr, 
| Disraeli) unite, under the Duke of Ulster (? the Duke of Argyll), to 
| make a Government which the Tory leader denies in any sense. to 
| be a coalition Government,—much more, he says, is it one of * con- 
stitutional coalescence,”—is a very happy effort of political humour 
and satire. Only politicians, however, will fully appreciate many 
of the strokes. ‘The letter in which Mr. Merrifield offers the War 
Office to Mr. West implies really a very fine study of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s character, and has but the slightest touch of irony in it, 
|In the banter of the newspapers, with one exception perhaps, 
the author is less skilful or less careful. The ‘ Dial” and 
the ‘* Round World” are not touched off with any effect, aud it is 
| hardly worth while satirising the Press at all, unless at least as 
much sting is put into the picture as there is in that of the 
semi-metaphysical, semi-epigrammatic Overseer. We must give as 
a specimen of the clever political irony of the story, the passage in 
| which the Great United Government, under the Duke of Ulster, 
| makes its first appearance in the House of Commons :— 


| 
| “ The elections and the adjournment came to an end together, and 
| Ministers were able to take their seats on the first afternoon when the 
| House reassombled. I was not there in time myself to seo the earlier 
| proceedings, which I afterwards heard were of an interesting sort. For 
there was a little natural awkwardness about the first start, especially 
as the House was very full, and every one eagerly watching the pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Sinnick, indeed, who was the first Minister to come in, 
took his seat on the Treasury bench without embarrassment, smiling to 
himself as if ocenpied with droll thoughts; but when Mr. Braham 
entered the House on the left of the chair, and made as if for his accus- 
tomed place, there was a momentary hush in the murmur of conversa- 
tion, followed by a titter, which in turn was succeeded by a gratifying 
cheer, as the new Foreign Secretary, discovering his mistake, crossed 
over to the other side and sat down, bareheaded and with folded arms, 
a couple of feet below Mr. Sinnick. There were still louder cheers when 
Mr. Merrifield came in, and passed quickly to the Treasury bench, nod- 
ding to his friends, as they made way for him to pass between their legs 
and the table. The bench was now pretty full, only one or two gaps 
appearing here and there, and the leader of the House looked at them 
for a moment as if doubtful which to occupy; but the hesitation was 
only momentary, and amid still louder cheers he plumped down between 
Mr. Braham and Mr. Sinnick, a sort of practical inauguration of the 
Great United Administration. Great, indeed; never had the Treasury 
bench been so full before, especially as very few of us could be called 
thin men; two or three of the under-secretaries had no seats at all, but 
| stood at the end, almost hid from observation by the Speaker's chair. 
| And the Treasury bench was as nothing to the right of the House. 
There was literally no room for the supporters of the Government, whose 
crowded state was rendered more striking from contrast with the other 
side, especially the empty condition of the front Opposition bench. No 
Opposition at all, in fact, to speak of; for Mr. Perkyman and others, 
although not joining our party, promise a general support during tho 
European crisis—a magnanimous resolution typified by appearance of 
Perky:an and others on the fourth row of Opposition benches. Na 
Opposition, therefore, to speak of; momentary abolition of party 
| government, in truth, and Opposition and Treasury lions and lambs 
all lying down together, a truly edifying spectacle, and one never 
witnessed in Parliament beforo or since...... Nothing could 
be more triumphant than our début. Noman so quick as our leader 
'to catch the tone of national feeling, no man so able to give id 
clear expression; and as Mr. Merrifield, describing the formation 
| of the Government, touched delicately, but with feeling, on the sacri- 
| fice made by our noble Premier in surrendering the elevating pur- 
suits for which a life of leisure were all too short, and which should 
bring the undying fame not to be gained by any political success [this 
a graceful allusion to the great work unfinished—The Calculus of the 
Unthinkable], had come forward at the call of duty to furnish the con- 
necting link which should bind the two parties in one firm bond; as 
the orator, too, pictured in animated language the attitude of the coun- 
try, opposing a united front to oppression and craft abroad, however 
and whenever manifested, and the determination of all Englishmen in 
this crisis to-stand unanimous by each other; and as he went on to 
state how the members of the new Government had been foremost in 
setting an example of magnanimity and self-sacrifice to their fellow- 
citizens, almost, in fact, doing violence to their feelings by accepting 
office; then we oceupants of the Treasury bench began to feel what true 
patriots we were, while the House by its acclamations gave a foretaste 
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of the enthusiasm to be exhibited by the world out of doors. But the 
most telling point in our leader’s speech occurred, quite accidentally, in 
his statement that the best guarantee for England exhibiting a dignified 
and honourable policy, was afforded by the fact that the management 
of her foreign affairs would be guided by the ripe judgment of the right 
honourable gentle 
émy right honourable friend,’ turning as he spoke and looking down 
upon the head of Mr. Braham, who was next to him on the bench; 
whereat the statesman referred to, who was sitting sphinx-like and 
motionless, with his arms folded and head slightly bent down, responded 
by a slight bow, and at this graceful exchange of courtesies the cheers 
were taken up and repeated on all sides. Slight signs of opposition 
indeed were not wanting, for as soon as Mr. Merrifield sat down, Mr. 
Rigby Sebright—fast rising to be a minor power in the House—got up, 
and in a long set speech denounced us as an unrighteous coalition ; an 
insinuation, however, which Mr. Braham was considered to dispose of 
effectually in his famous reply. Not a coalition in any sense, said Mr. 
Braham; rather a constitutional coalescence—a famous term, much 





‘I mean,’ said Mr. Merrifield, correcting himself, 


| was Noah and Ham in one. You cannot read some bits of his Con- 
| fessions without feeling that you must be * unclean until the 
| evening,” —separated from the congregation of all healthy thoughts 
| and spiritual aspirations. 
A sensualist impure and simple, a liar, a slanderer, a cheat, a 
| hypocrite, a restless vagabond, living in scandalous relations with 
| one personage for some years, and then quasi-marrying another, 
| mean every way, under an assumed name, while the five children 
| of this alliance were relegated duly to the tender mercies of a 
Foundling Hospital ; such is the portrait which Rousseau has left 
|of himself, and which Mr. John Morley has reproduced with 
scrupulous fidelity in the two volumes before us. It has to be 
| remembered, however, that this very ‘‘ wild” Rousseau—to use 
Byron’s vague epithet—is the earthy and animal man as he 


bandied about afterwards, and since handed down to history. Mr. Bra- | appears under the solar microscope of his Confessions, of which 
ham went on to justify our course by appropriates historical illustrations. | not even the first instalment was published until three years after 


Did not the Romans, patricians and plebeians, sink their smaller politi~ | ,. ie . os 
eal differences in faco of the invading Gauls? Did not the Greek | his death. And we question very much whether any of his friends, 
republics, notwithstanding their normal hostility to each other, combine | French or English, —excepting, perhaps, Grimm and Diderot—had 


with success against the Great King? Tho Barons, again, gave up | during his lifetime the slightest impression that the moody, sus- 





Biel 


their customary state of quarrelling to combine against King John. 
Lastly, where could be found a more appropriate illustration than in 
the Crusades, where all the leaders of chivalry, abandoning their usual 
diversion of knocking each other on the head (here the spoaker could 
not resist a glance downwards at the head of his new colleague close by 
his own elbow), combined with more or less harmony against the newly- 
discovered foe? How much more, then, was it in accordance with 
principles of modern politics to combine against the dangers which now 
threatened the State? He denied, thon, that this was a case of a coali- 
tion Government, rightly so called; it was rather what he had termed 
it, a constitutional coalescence.” 

The ability of the book is by no means wholly on what may be 
called its masculine side. ‘The picture of Eva’s misunderstandings 
with her very moody and self-involved husband up to her 
illness and death (which closes the book), has plenty of pathos, 
and pathos of that reticent kind which one values most; indeed 
it would have taken but little more to make the picture of Eva's 
aunts, the Miss Bartens, and especially the devotion of the 
capable aunt to her incapable sister, one of great beauty. ‘The 
author however, is, we suspect, a little nervous, or a little ashamed, 
when he comes to draw upon the deeper feelings; he prefers to 
keep in the region where you are half uncertain how much of 
what he says is persiflage and how much is serious. The 
picture of Mr. West's cold self-reproaches when he is unjust to 
his wife, and of his pain when, even after her death, he is fully 
aware that he is not inconsolable, is done with a good deal of real 
power, but wants just a deeper note or two to bring fully out the 
power it really implies. The literary force of the book is too 
much limited upon this side by the half-mocking self-consciousness 
of the man of the world. The story gives us the impression of an 
imagination that hardly dares to trust itself outside the region of 
conventional life, that shrinks from the brink of the life which runs 
beneath it. That will never do, if the author really wishes to 
make his mark in Literature. Reticence is a great quality while 
it is recognisable as reticence, i.c., as simply restraining the ex- 
pression of what is too deep or too delicate for complete expres- 
sion; but when, as seems to us often the case in these volumes, 
it appears to spring from a sort of mauvaise honte that dreads 
encounter with the deeper sentiments and passions, it is fatal to 
the kind of success which we judge to be quite within the reach 
of this able author. ‘The episode about Annette and the 
account of poor Eva’s death are both so good, that it is a great 


pity the anonymous author should not trust himself to combine | 
with that kind of realism which shows the fascination of great | 


practical enterprises for almost every capable man’s ambition, that 
kind also which enters into the secrets of the heart and de- 
picts its most genuine struggles. A True Reformer is full of skill, 
humour, and promise; but certainly does not gauge the full 
power of which it gives us clear indicaticns. 





ROUSSEAU.* 
Ir is, or at least used to be, required of all candidates for licence 
to the Ministry in the Kirk of Scotland that they should, along 
with other proofs of due qualification, ‘‘ offer up” an extempore 
prayer in the Divinity Hall of their University, in presence of a 
Professor of Theology and of their fellow-students. And it is re- 
ported that one aspirant to the sacred calling thus began his un- 
premeditated address to the Supreme Power :—“ O ‘Thou all-seeing 


Being, look not upon us, as we are in ourselves, for we appear | 


before Thee in all our original nudity!” Rousseau had no touch 
of the puritanic consciousness so naively expressed by the Scotch 


student touching the spiritual unclothedness of human existence. | 


He gloried in his original nudity. In his drunken pathology he 








picious, lachrymose, irascible, solitude-loving personage, who had 
| quarrelled with thein all in turn, had such a grim satyr story to 
tell; or whether even he, notwithstanding his now world-famous 
Appeal to the judgment of the Almighty, in the posthumous 
| publication, would have felt it prudent or consistent to expose in 
Lady Godiva fashion the still surviving author of Zmile, the 
reforming pedagogue of his age, the vindicator of the divine bene- 
ficence against Voltaire in the controversy which arose concerning 
the Lisbon earthquake, the sentimental prophet of tke theistic 
reaction against the scornful atheism of the Parisian speculators, 
the ultra-Palmerstonian assertor of the natural goodness 
of all children, to the gaze of his contemporaries. No 
doubt two or three unhappy women had no reason to look on 
Rousseau as a saint. The Jady, for instance, about whom and 
| Rousseau’s daily salutations to her, Byron writes such magnilo- 
quent, hectic sentiment, could only regard him as a dastardly 
delirious slave of passion, ludicrous in his imbecility ; but, on the 
other hand, St. Lambert, the ‘elective affinity” of the married 
| lady in question—Madame D’Hondetot—instead of being jealous 
| of Rousseau’s intimacy with his friend, was, it seems, only afraid 
| that the moral recluse was preaching to his partner in impure 
| relations, like a second John the Baptist! Again, Hume, who. 
| brought him over to England, after he had been banished from 
| his native city, Geneva,—the conservative instincts of priest and 
| presbyter and senator alike being roused to anathema, to the pro- 
scription of his person, and the conflagration of his books, by the 
| Deism of Emilius, and the revolutionary doctrine of the inalienable 
| sovereiguty of the people, in the Social Contract, —thus writes of 
him :— 

“Tle has an excellent, warm heart. and his conversation kindles 
often to a degree of heat which looks like inspiration ; I love him much, 
and hope that I have some place in his affections. He isa very modest, 
mild, well-bred, gentle-spirited, warm-hearted man as ever I knew in my 
life. He is also, to all appearance, very sociable. The philosophers of 
Paris foretold to me that I could not conduct him to Calais without a 
quarrel, but I think I could live with him all my life in mutual friend- 
ship and esteem. I believe one great source of our concord is that neither 
he nor I are disputations, which is not the case with any of them. They 
are also displeased with him, because they think he overabounds in 
| religion, and it is, indeed, remarkable that the philosopher of this ago 
| who has been most persecuted is by fur the most devout.” 
| St. Pierre, again—the author of Paul and Virginia—gives usa 
quite charming idyll of Rousseau’s last days in Paris, —of his simple 
tastes, his frugal, temperate habits, his industry in adding to his 
very slender domestic exchequer by copying music, his scrupulosity 
in all money concerns, and his proud disdain of gifts. He little 
dreamed, apparently, that the very homely madame was scarcely 
Rousseau’s lawful wife, and that their five children, as we have said, 
were as far sundered from the care of their parents as if they had 
been transplanted to the other side of the moon. But here is the 
record of a morning pilgrimage to Mont Valérien, an eminence so 
famous during the late war :— 

“ We made an appointment at a café in the Champs Elysées. In the 
morning we took some chocolate, and reaching the Bois de Boulogne by 
8 o’clock, Jean Jacques set to work botanising (and an enthusiastic 
and accomplished botanist he was). Arrived at the edge of the river,. 
we crossed the ferry with a number of people whom devotion was 
taking to Mont Valérien. After climbing an uncommonly stiff slope, wa 
| began to think of dining, and Rousseau led the way towards a hermitaga 
where he knew we could make sure of hospitality. The brother who 
| opened to us conducted us to the chapel, where they were reciting the 
| litanies of Providence, which are exceedingly beautiful. When we had 
prayed, Jean Jacques said to me, with genuine feeling, ‘ Now I feel what 
is said in the Gospel, Where several of you are gathered together in my 
| name, there will I* be in the midst of them. There is a sentiment of 
| peace and comfort here that penetrates the soul.’—I replied, ‘If Fénélon 

were alive, you would be a Catholic..—‘ Ah! said he, with tears in his 
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to be his lackey, that I might ; Isle of Dogs being the result of a social contract. Nevertheless, 
'the English Revolution was the assertion of the sovereignty of 
| England itself, —of the sovereignty of the English law-loving and 

law-abiding people as proclaimed by Locke, against the autocracy 
of the head of the Leviathan People as set forth by Hobbes, 
Rousseau, it is true, was an absolute Hobbist in his conception of 
the relation of religion to the State. He would, for instance, have 
| sentenced that great defender of the faith of Englishmen in ever- 
lasting damnation, James Grant, or the editor of the Record, to 
| penal servitude for life, or capital punishment, for dissidence from 
with the Pecksniff didactics ou education in the Emilivs, that he | Lord Westbury’s famous verdict on “ the hope” of many English 
implored the author to take the sole direction of the upbringing | clergymen. Our own journal would have fared very badly at his 
of his daughter, who at tie time had only been visible on board | hands, and he would have denounced the modern apostle of sweet- 
-our planet for four months. ness and light as a profane person, like Esau, a very * root of 
These and not a few others are considerable testimonies to the | bitterness.” Robespierre—‘‘ the sea-green Methodist of Carlyle” 
moral impression which this ‘‘ wild” geniushad produced. ‘Then | —was drunk with Rousseau, and Rousseau's pallid and, as it 
it has to be added, when he came to England, this son of a| proved, spectral deism, raised over the flood to supreme power 
Genevan watchmaker, who had been apprentice to an engraver | for the nonce, sent to the guillotine Chaumette and Clootz for 
and run away from his master, who had been received a homeless | preaching their nonconforming doctrines of atheism. All this is too 
wanderer into the Roman Church at Turin, who had been a clerk, | verifiable to need any further commentsfrom us. But the French 
and even common waiting-man, was welcomed by the Upper Ten | Revolution had not yet written the apocalypse of Jean Jacques in 
with an enthusiasm which can ouly be paralleled at present by the | letters of fire and blood on the social edifice, and the typical Conser- 
demonstration which the Claimant in the Tichborne Case has | vative of a century ago might hail the Rousseau of the Social Con- 
called forth at the East of London. A Royal pension, to boot, | ¢ract and the author of Emilius as a desirable and potent auxiliary. 
was only a small recognition of the claims which this man | ‘The supremacy of the State Religion was the comfortable port- 
had, at all events to the sympathy and admiration, if not to the | wine creed in the ascendant; the Dissenters were genuine ‘ out- 
moral gratitude of the world. siders,” and the Roman Catholics were under civil ban. Then it 
What, we must now ask, had Rousseau done, in order to arouse | has to be remembered that, putting together the various elements 
such implacable resentments, on the one hand, and such spring-tide | of the teaching of the New Helvisa, of Emilius, and of the Social 
upflowing admiration on the other? If you consult Voltaire’s | Contract, we find in them these remarkable conceptions,—the 
sovereignty of law,—though, as Mr. Morley is careful to remark, 
and the remark bears upon the whole of Rousseau’s life, as well as 
his didactics, he never associates law with the authority of a 
| Commandment ; the sacredness of property,—the first lesson, by 
| the by, communicated to the young Ewilius; the sweetness of 
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eyes, ‘if Fénélon were alive, I would seck 
become his valet de chambre.’ Presently we were introduced into the 
refectory ; we seated ourselves during the reading; the subject was the 
injustice of the complainings of men: God (here, by the way, a capital 
G*) has brought him from notiing, he owed him nothing. After the 
reading, Rousseau said to me, with a voice of deep emotion, ‘Ah! how 
happy is the man who can believe.’ ” 

After the publication of the New [Heloisa, adoring females threw 
themselves at his feet with a devotion as absolute as ever charac- 
terised any hieropathic devotee towards her Evangelical teacher ; 
and the Prince of Wiirtemburg was so inebriated—shall we say— 


letter, for instance, in acknowledging the receipt of the ‘* Discourse 
on Inequality,” which is deliciously witty and clever, you might be 
led to think that Jean Jacques was only a vague dreamer, at whom 
it was becoming to poke as much fun as you could command. 














Voltaire thus writes :—‘' I have received your new book against the | 
human race, and thank you for it. Never was such cleverness | 
used with the design of making us all stupid. One longs, in read- | 
ing your book, to get down on all-fours. But as I have lost 
that habit for more than sixty years, I feel, unhappily, 
the responsibility of resuming it. Nor can I embark in search of | 
the savages of Canada, because the maladies to which I am con- | 
demned render a European surgeon necessary to me; because war | 
is going on in these regions, and because the example of our | 
actions has made the savages nearly as bad as ourselves; so con- 
tent myself with being a peaceable sage, in the solitude I have 
chosen near your native place.” No doubt, however, Rousseau’s 
was the slow, self-kindling, brooding spirit, which, communicating 
its fervour to the great sea of French society, upheaved its mighty 
waters with such terrible wave-force that Church and Throne, and 
the whole organisation of centuries, were overwhelmed by their 
stormful assault. According to Rousseau, the first man was, and 
all savage men after him are, of the heavens, heavenly. Society 
had enslaved man, letters had corrupted him. Relationship bad 
made bim a slave. “The three R’s” had ruined his morality. 
Civilisation and culture, between them, had wrought the decline 
and fall of the man after God’s own heart, i.e., the savage pure 
and simple! Socialism in all its shades, until it emerges into red- 
handed communism, must claim its paternity from the man who 
wrote—and whose writings, even when they rouse us to disgust, 
or the legitimate swearing which is said to put an end to all strife, 
have always the daemonisch quality of directness and clear imagina- 
tion—that ‘* he who first enclosed a piece of land, and called it 
miné, was the founder of civilsociety. Low many wars, massacres, 
and miseries would have been spared, had some one levelled the 
boundary, filled up the ditch, and said to his fellows, Beware of | 
the impostor; you are lost, if you forget that the fruits belong to 
all, and the earth to none!” 

This Rousseau’s dream became a terrible reality, but not till 
several years after his own fitful, fever-life had suddenly closed, not 
without suspicion of his own hands having wrought the end, in 1778. 
And before he found an asylum in England, in 1776, he had in 
the regard of many of the Respectables entirely made amends for 
his savage paradoxes by the doctrine of the Sucial Contract, grotesque | 
and unscientific as the leading idea in the treatise is. Just think 
for a moment of the condition of Whitechapel, Wapping, and the 
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* Mr. Morley should have waved the 
against the capital offence of s i 
the big “ I" in this place, he was forg*t 
of the Founder of Christianity, the firsts) 
priately printed under the. modest claim to self a 
je. Of course, Mr. Morley would at > admit 
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1 
linto 
the words “I and my Father are one,” do not involve any special egoism in Him 
whom he is condescending enough to call * the sublime mystic of the Galilean hills.” | 


|of the opinions regarding them expressed by Mr. Morley. 


domestic life,—repulsive though the earlier and later surroundings 
of the New Heloisa be; the claims of childhood to the discipline 
of truth, reverence, and justice; the beneficence and benevolence 
of the Supreme Being,—though Rousseau finds “ the wicked very 
troublesome,” and as Mr. Morley wholesomely observes, Rousseau’s 
deism is of a very self-complacent character, and much more 
akin to the indifferentism of Pelagius than to “ the pitifulness of 
Christianity,” advocated, up to certain limits, by Augustine ; the 


| sublime character of Jesus, whose death was that of a God, while 


that of Socrates was only the death of a sage ; and then directly, or 
by implication (at least, many Frenchmen confessed the obligation 
France owed to the author of the Sucial Contract), we have the 
creation or resuscitation of the sentiments of Patriotism, Citizen- 
ship, and Fraternity. Schiller says, ‘‘ Rousseau converted 
Christians into men.” Well, making all deductions, and 
there must be many, from the moral and philosophic, not to 
say Christian, stand-points, in the estimate of Rousseau’s writings 
published during his life, still here was a sort of morbid prophet in 
his way, with thoughts that breathed and words which burned. He 
might have left us, according to the regard with which England 
hailed the living man, only a legacy of seminal principles, amid 
which the winnowing fan of time and experience would have duly 
severed—as is the law—the wheat from the chaff. But instead 
of this literary bequest, he has elected to reveal himself to us as 
one of the most pitifully self-indulgent, craven, unclean, if not, as 
one calls him, the most maliguant—notwithstanding his few acts of 
not very striking considerateness for the vanity of other people, 
that is all—of any who have ever worn the human form. What 
are we to say to this? No words of ours could possibly reveal a 


| more righteous moral indignation against many of the outrageous 


passages in Rousseau’s Confessions than we fiud excited by some 
We 
wight safely venture to aflirm that throughout the whole of 
these two erudite and in mavy ways masterly volumes the 
virility of the author's intellect—bating bis proclivity for little 
j's and e's, already commented on in these columns—is not more 


| conspicuously present than the vulgarity of some of his ethical 


judgments. 

Mr. Morley, however, is very irate with Rousseau because of 
his Deistic, reactionary sentiments,—he almost, to use his own 
pet epithet, “‘denigrates” him. This able biographer, it must also 
be added, is very hostile to the Christian faith, while he would 
apparently cherish as an everlasting possession the fruits of 
that faith, especially its reverence and charity. We are not 
going to hold any argument now on these high matters with 
Mr. Morley. But taking for granted the vast difference between 
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ourselves and_Mr. Morley, we return to the question of Rousseau’s 
Confessions, and for answer, we can only write, protesting very 
decidedly against our biographer’s tone, either that a remorse 
which preyed on him for his whole life, making him gloomy, 
suspicious, unsocial, and at times superstitiously religious, as in 
the throwing of the stone at the tree to find out whether he was 
going to be saved or damned, demanded of him to make a clean 
breast to the world,—or that a vicious complacency in the evil of 
which he had not repented, and a cynical doubt of the struggling 
purity of other men, must have seduced him into the portraiture 
of a life which could only inspire the good with sorrow, and impure 
natures with thejfeeling that morality is « dream of individuals 


corrupted by society. 





A,PAIR OF BLUE EYES.* 
We have on two previous occasions noticed Mr. Hardy’s stories, 
and we scarcely know whether we are now most impressed by our 
unexpected good fortune in his valuable accession to the higher 
ranks of modern novel-writing authors, or by the rapid strides 
which he has made, each time, in the direction of improvement. 
We did not spare his maiden work, because we saw marked evi- 
dences of true feeling and real power, and felt that he was a writer 
worth a little honest scolding, and manly enough neither to resent 
it, nor to be disheartened by it. It is not for us to suppose that 
our criticisms were of much or any avail, but we find, at any rate, 
that he has discarded inexcusable sensation writing, and that, 
while his second work—Under the Greenwood Tree—was a most 
picturesque portraiture of village life embodied in a pure and 
simple story, and illustrating in every line its author's keen and 


humorous perception of the thoughts and manners of a rural popu- | 


lation, his third has risen to the rank of those which show, not 
only quick observation, and sparkling humour and true moral 
instinct, but a delicate and subtle analysis of varieties of charac- 
ter and moods of feeling, a poet’s sympathy with human passion 
when tuned to its sweetest or saddest notes, and an artist’s eye for 


every aspect of nature,—sensitive to every puff of air, the veriest | 


film of mist, or the merest thread of light. 

Under a title—perhaps the weakest point in the book—abso- 
lutely injurious to its success, as carrying with it no weight, and 
seeming to evidence, at most mere prettiness, and probably sickly 
sentimentality, we have a really powerful story, well proportioned 
in its parts, of varied and deep interest, yet not too harrowing for 
pleasure, relicved by exquisite touches of word-pictures, and sup- 
ported by characters not too numerous to crowd the stage and 
divert us from an attentive study of the three central figures. 
We have done with any thought of antagonism when we get 
past the first page or two. The title is frivolous, the poetical table | 
of contents and the dramatis persone are unusual, and therefore 
inspire a shrug of our conservative shoulders, and the few words | 
of introduction are somewhat affected ; beyond this we have little | 
complaint to make, except of, here and there, the same affectation | 
in a word—‘‘ the affective side of his constitution,” ‘*a crescent | 
sense of its necessity,” and the like—a very occasional want of good | 
taste, or an ungrammatical expression. We could spare indeed | 
the chapter called “ The Pennie’s the Jewel that beautifies a’, ” 
which is forced and caricatured without any compensating humour. | 
And we would willingly have compounded for a happier conclusion, | 
by the sacrifice of some of the true artistic consistency and striking | 
dramatic effect. Indeed it is long since we have been go troubled in | 
laying down a story,—it is long since we felt that desire that we had | 
known what the author was going to do, that we might have stayed | 
his hand while we entreated for mercy,—that sense of a sad and 
helpless indignation. Our interest in Elfride arises from the subtle 
union in her character of the extremest purity of conduct and inten- 
tion, with a timidity which in her loving and ardent nature, that 
dares not risk its treasure and fatally exaggerates the heinous- 
ness of its trifling departures from the prudent and usual course, 
Suggests prevarication and duplicity. Her intellectual acuteness, 
her physical courage and moral timidity, her devotedness, her utter 
self-surrender and trust, and yet her exquisite purity of feeling, 
and the entire absence of vindictiveness at injustice,—the conse- 
quence of misapprehension, —is all told, or rather revealed, with such 
a wonderful insight into a woman’s nature, that we are surprised to 
find as perfect a comprehension of the force and straightforwardness 
of her lover’s utterly different and strictly manly characteristics. 


For Knight is no carpet-knight, but quite the reverse,—a lonely, | 


unloving man, an acute, uncompromising critic, of severe rectitude, 
unable to conceive of purity and faithfulness in combination with 
timidity and vacillation, and therefore harsh and unjust. ‘The 





* A Pair of Blue Eyes. By Thomas Hardy. London: Tinsley Brothers. 


| union of this harshness and injustice with his deep and tender love, 
and of his fastidious and jealous exactingness—bred of sensitive 
refinement and an utter ignorance and seclusion from women—with 
his chivalrous desire to be lenient and gentle, are portrayed with 
admirable knowledge and art. Here is a part of a scene when he 
has discovered some incidents of her past which Elfride had not 


voluntarily confessed :— 

“*Elfride, I told you once,’ he said, following out his thoughts, 
‘that i never kissed a woman as a sweetheart until I kissed youu A 
kiss is not much, I suppose, and it happens to few young people to be 
able to avoid all blandishment and caressing except from the one they 
afterwards marry. But I have peculiar weaknesses, Elfride; and 
because I have led a peculiar life, I must suffer for it, I suppose. I 
had hoped—well, what I had no right to hope in connection with you. 
You naturally granted your former lover the privileges you grant me.” 
A ‘yes’ came from her like the last sad whisper of a breeze, ‘And he 
used to kiss you—of course he did.’—* Yes’ (very weakly).—‘ And 
perhaps you allowed him a more free manner in his love-making than 
I have shown in mine.’—* No, I did not.’ This was rather more alertly 
spoken.— But he adopted it without being allowed ?’— Yes.’—‘ How 
much I have made of you, Elfride, and how I have kept aloof!’ said 
Knight, in deep and shaken tones. ‘So many days and hours as Ihave 
hoped in you—I have feared to kiss you more than those two times. 
And he made no seruplesto....’ She crept closer to him and 
trembled as if with cold. Her dread that the whole story, with random 
additions, would become known to him, caused her manner to be so 
agitated, that Knight was alarmed and perplexed into stillness, The 
actual innocence which made her think so fearfully of what, as the 

| world goes, was not a great matter, magnified her apparent guilt. It 
may have said to Knight that a woman who was so flurried in the 
preliminaries must have a dreadful sequel to her tale. ‘I know,’ cone 
tinued Knight, with an indescribable drag of manner and intonation,— 
‘I know I am absurdly scrupulous about you—that I want you too 
exclusively mine. In your past before you knew me—from your very 
eradle—I wanted to think you mine. I would make you mine by main 
|foree. Elfrfde,’? he went on vehemently, ‘I can't help this jealousy 
over you! Itis my nature, and must be so, and I hate the fact that 
you have been caressed before: yes, hate it!’ She drew a long deep 
breath, which was half a sob. Knight’s face was hard, and he never 
looked at her at all, still fixing his gaze far out to sea, which the sun 
had now resigned to the shade. ..... ‘When that lover first kissed 
you, Elfride, was it in such a place as this ?"—* Yes, it was.’—‘ Elfride, 
you don't tell me anything but what I wring out of you. Why is that? 
Why have you suppressed all mention of this when casual confidences 
of mine should have suggested confidence in return? ...... Did you 
live at Endelstow at that time ?’—‘ Yes,’ she said faintly.—‘ Where 
were you when he first kissed you?'—‘ Sitting in this seat.’—‘ Ah, I 
thought so!’ said Knight, rising and facing her. * And that accounts 
for everything—the exclamation which you explained deceitfully, and 
all! Forgive the harsh word, Elfride—forgive it.’ He smiled a sur- 
face smile as he continued; ‘What a poor mortal I am, to play second- 
fiddle in everything and to be deluded by fibs!"—*O, don’t say it; 
don’t, Harry !—‘ Where did he kiss you besides here ?’—* Sitting on—a 
tomb in the—churechyard—and other places,’ she answered with the slow 
recklessness of despair.—‘ Never mind, never mind,’ he exclaimed, on 
seeing her tears and perturbation. ‘I don’t want to grieve you. I 
don’t care.’ But Knight did care. How much he cared few who havo 
failed to realise the man’s nature will be able to imagine.” 

We have given this passage rather as one that illustrates the con- 
test in Knight’s mind, and gives a clue to both their natures at 
once, than as one of the best. ‘The discussions on women, the 
contests at chess, the revelation of his love to himself after their 
separation, the purchase of the ear-rings, and afterwards the 
double presentation, and almost every other scene in which they 
are together, are touched with a delicacy and power fairly balanced. 
Stephen, the earlier lover, is another admirably-drawn picture,— 
boyish, with the boyish diffidence so quickly removed, and passing 
into the extreme of demonstrative love, but quite under the 
stronger will and control of Elfride. His worship of his teacher, 
Knight, his feminine faithfulness during absence to Elfride, his. 
equally feminine self- devotion when he finds she loves 
another, with a mingling of the chivalry of the man, are 
very perfect of their kind. ‘The handsome, common-place vicar, 


and Elfride’s hearty and very kindly step-mother—for Mr. Hardy 


does not go with the unjust and mistaken crowd in his picture: 


of a step-mother—are also very good. And we might devote a 
second review with ease to his admirably true and humorous 


description of the humble neighbours. ‘The scenes at the mason’s 


where the pig is being killed, and in the church vault where they 
are enlarging it for the poor countess, are almost worthy of George 
Eliot in their marvellous intimacy with the turn of thought, the 
ceremonious and quaint courtesy exercised towards each other, 
the homely illustration, and the provincial idiom of the peasantry 
of the far western counties. We must content ourselves with a 
small portion of the scene after the pig-killing is accomplished. 
The whole passage is equal to that in the author's Under the Green- 
wood Tree, in which the church choir waits upon the vicar :— 
«Well, now we'll weigh,’ said John.—‘ If so be he were not so fine, 
we'd weigh en whole: but as he is, we'll take a side at atime. John, 
you can mind my old joke, ey? A good old joke, that..—‘I do 80; 
though "twas a good few years ago I first heard en.’—* Yes,’ said Lick- 
pan, ‘ that there old familiar joke have been in our family for generations, 
{1 may say. My father used that joke constantly at pig-killings fer 
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more than five-and-forty years—the time hoe followed the calling. And 
‘a told me that ’a had it from his father when he was quite a chiel, who 
made use o’ en just the same at every killing more or less; and pig- 
killings were pig-killings in those days,’— Trewly they were.’— I’ve 
never heard the joke,’ said Mrs. Smith tentatively.— Nor I,’ chimed in 
Mrs. Worm, who being the only other lady in the room, felt bound by the 
laws of courtesy to feel like Mrs. Smith in everything.—‘ Surely, surely 


| 








_ 
the volume. For the student the book is full of interest and in- 
struction; but hardly, we fear, likely to become one for popular 
reading here, though M. Reuss says that in France it has obtained 
more attention from the general public than from the learned. 

M. Reuss is a Christian; his faith is that of Paul and of Luther; 
he believes that God has revealed Himself to man, and stands ip 





you have,’ said the killer, looking sceptically at the benighted females, 
* However, ’tisn’t much—I don’t wish to say it is. It commences like 
this: “Bob will tell the weight of your pig, ’a b’lieve,” saysI. The 
congregation of neighbours think I mane my son bob, naturally; but 
the secret is that I mane the bob o’ the steelyard. Ha, ha, ha !’—‘ Haw, 
haw, haw!’ laughed Martin Cannister, who had heard the explanation 
of this striking story for the hundredth time.—‘ Huh, huh, huh!’ laughed 
John Smith, who had heard it for the thousandth.— Hee, hee, hes !’ 
Jaughed William Worm, who had never heard it at all, but was afraid to 
say so.—‘ Thy grandfather, Robert, must have been a wide-awake chap 
to make that story,’ said Martin Cannister, subsiding to a placid 
agpect of delighted criticism.—‘He had a head, by all account. And, 
you see, as the first-born of the Lickpans have all been Roberts, they’ve 
all been Bobs, so the story was handed down to the present day.’— 
‘Poor Joseph, your second boy, will never be able to bring it out in 
company, which is rather unfortunate,’ said Mrs. Worm thoughtfully. 





actual relations with man. By theology he understands the 
| science—the intellectual investigation of the facts—of these rela- 
tions, and not speculations and imaginations about them; and by 
‘*the Christian theology of the Apostolic Age” he means the in- 
tellectual conclusions held by the immediate disciples of Christ ag 
| to their relations with Christ the Son of God. And here his his- 
| torical method takes a form to which we can scarcely find a coun- 
| terpart in our orthodox English theology. The English Christian 
theologian—we speak of those who teach and write—either 
| avowedly believes that the writings of the New Testament are in 
|all respects completely harmonious and completely true, or 
‘at least habitually turns away from any suggestion that such ig 
— A wont. — Yes grandfer was a clever chap, as ye say; but I knowed |not the case, and this not merely or mainly lest he should 
acleverer. “Twas my uncle Levi. Uncle Levi made a snuff-box that | offend others, but because he fears the consequences to hig 
should be a puzzle to his friends to open. Ho used to hand en round | ; . 
at wedding parties, christenings, funerals, and in other jolly company, | °W® faith; but M. Reuss has no such fears. Ie boldly and 
and let ’om try their skill. This extraordinary snuff-box had a spring | consistently follows his historical method to its logical results ; 
and when he finds himself—as he sometimes does—in the pre- 


behind that would push in and out—a hinge where seemed to be 
the cover; a slide at the end, a screw in front, and knobs and mysterious | ° 
er; de at the end, a sere c nd knobs and mysteriou | sence of two apparently contradictory sets of facts, he takes the 


notches everywhere. One man would try the spring, another would ss a 7 
try the screw, another would try the slide; but try as they would, the | position of the true man of science, and says that he waits for 


box wouldn't open, And they couldn’t open en, and they didn’t open | the farther light and farther discovery which may be expected 
en. Now what might you think was the secret of that box ?’—All put on | from farther investigation, ‘Thus he says :— 

an expression that their united thoughts were inadequate to the occasion. | zi ? ek ‘ 

—‘ Why the box wouldn’t open at all. ’A were made not to open, and | “Wo repudiate that false critical method which has governed all 
‘ye might have tried till the end of Revelations, ’twould have been as former oxegesis, and which, in contempt of the fundamental law of 
naught, for the box were glued all round.’—‘A very deep man to | history, maintains, without inquiry, a complete agreement among all 
have made such a box’—‘Yes. "Iwas like uncle Levi all over’— | thinkers who are associated by common hopes and aims, and are the 
“’'Twas. Ican mind the manvery well. Tallest man ever I secd.—‘’A | disciples of a common Master. If this agreement were found by fair 
was s0.’” objective inquiry, well; but it is always and invariably the result 
. ie R . sii of the preconceived system and personal conviction of the indivi- 
Lhe exquisite little bits of description of natural scenery abound | qual theologian, who never fails to find exactly what he looks 
throughout. Light and shade, mists, and blue distances, and grey i Systematic theology may 
overcast skies, too, are sketched with the love of artist and poet be under tho necessity, and may havo the right, of seeking above 
combined. One of the grandest scenes we have left to the last to | *!! these shades of difference the unity of the ray of divine light, 
- s i eae 5 z roe prea : of which they show the various hues as in a prism; but historic 
mention. It is the one in which Knight is hanging over the cliff, | theology has quite another task; it is bound faithfully to note and 
and waiting for death or for Elfride and life. ‘The mwannerin which to record every varying shade that characterises the Apostles as men, 
the effect is enhanced by the description of Knight’s strange com- 

parison between himself and the queer fossil, the eyes in which 


| 
| 
| 








| as writers, and asthinkers. By sucha course unity will suffer no loss of 
anything that is really its due; for if it is the first duty of the his- 

torian not to change authenticated facts, his highest office is to bring 

happen to be opposite to his and which stare at him in his peril, | out their spirit, to show their relations, and to include them, so to 
and by the effects on him of the passing of light, and cloud, | seeak, J the — of the eo —_—— of cae 
: A : whi : ‘ | kind. 1ese reflections are suggested, we confess, by the rationa 

and nd and the — = which the time of ~- suspense | point of view from which we are accustomed to regard all that belongs 
is lengthened, and therefore intensified, by a description of the | to history. It would be easy, however, to show that they are warranted 
cliff, and dreary outline of its geological formation, is painfully | no less by the positive declarations of the first disciples of Christ. Their 
clever. It is one of those breathless descriptions which reminds us | history, which we shall relate, attests the existence among them of differ- 
. . F | ent views upon particular points, and indeed, on some general relatious— 

of Sir Walter Scott, but which shows a far subtler knowledge of | the relations, for example, of the Gospel to the Mosaic institutions—they 
the movements of the mind in such a crisis. We heartily trust we | make no attempt to cloak or conceal these differences. Shall we say 
may hear of Mr. Hardy soon, but not too soon again. | that the divergencies are merely apparent, and have no real existence ? 
| or shall wo not rather, without ignoring these diversities of form, seek 

beyond them all a true unity of spirit and of heart? Have we 

















REUSS'S THEOLOGY OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE.* 
M. Epovarp Reuss has been for many years a distinguished 
professor of theology at Strasbourg. In his preface to the 
volumes before us he says that he was himself * the first in France 
to apply the historical method to more than one branch of theology, 
and that what has been called the Strasbourg School is based 
essentially upon the principle of making a more rational and a 
more constant use of this method, in studies heretofore governed | 
by a mental habit more or less dependent on preconceived | 
ideas”; and though he has, like several other Strasbourg pro- | 
fessors, accepted German citizenship since the annexation of 
Alsace, his habits of thought, as exhibited in this work, are | 
rather French than German, and are exactly described in the | 
words we have just quoted. And they are not only French rather 
than German, but French rather than English; we have felt per- | 
petually in reading Miss Harwood’s translation of the first volume 
of this work that—notwithstanding the ability with which this 
lady has done her task, and which we do not question, because we 
do not always follow her in our extracts—the English words need 
a farther translation into English thoughts, before they can be 
properly understood; and in this feeling we have been confirmed by 
the criticisms of the English editor, Mr. Dale, who—though he must 
have some considerable appreciation of the book, since he has pro- | 
cured its translation—often oddly misunderstauds and unnecessarily 
attempts to set right his author, in a series of notes throughout 











* Histoire de la Théologie Chrétienne au Siécle Apostolique. Par Edouard Reuss, 
‘Professeur & la Faculté de Théologie et au Séminaire Protestant de Strasbourg. 
Troisitme Edition. Strasbourg et Paris. 1864. | 

History of Christian Theology in the Apostolic Aye. By Edward Reuss, Professor 
in the Theological Faculty and in the Protestant Seminary of Strasbourg. Trans- 
lated by Annie Harwood, from the Third Edition, with a Preface and Notes by R. | 
W. Dale, M.A. Vol. I. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1872. | 


| the very truth of God? .. 


not a direct interest in inquiring into the nature and purpose of this vari- 
ous estimate of Christian doctrines? The inspired writers confess in 
all humility that they are but focble instruments in the hands of God, 
ever conscious of the need of divine illumination and support for the 
worthy fulfilment of their mission. They make a distinction between 
that which they have received of their master and what they have 
themselves added. They speak of themselves as still in a state of 
tutelage, their reason sceing as yet only obscurely and as in a mirror, 
not face to face, and of their preaching as only grasping and presenting 
broken portions of the absolute truth. May we not study with much 
edification to ourselves the travail of their spirits, the struggle they 
carried on courageously and perseveringly to lessen from day to day 
the distance which must ever separate man’s conceptions of truth from 
. . - But the Apostles are not only conscious 
that their respective teaching embodies particular aspects of Christian 
truth ; they give prominence to the fact, insist on the significance, and 
boldly advocate the claims of the type of doctrine they represent. Paul, 


| at least, has it much at heart that the Gospel should be preserved an& 


propagated in the form in which he understood and preached it; he 


| opposes his statement of truth to every other not exactly corresponding 


with it. What right, then, have we to amalgamate with it that which 
grew up side by sido with it?” 
Upon which passage, Mr. Dale, the editor, from the English point 
of view observes :— 

“Tho goneral proposition is perfectly true; there are distinct types 
of apostolic doctrine. But the alleged differences between St. Paul and 


| the other Apostles on the relations of the new faith to the ancient in- 
| stitutions is not sustained by the passages to which Reuss refers in this 


note [Gal. ii. 1, foll., and 11, foll.]. See pp. 334 and 338 in Lightfoot’s 
essay on ‘St. Paul and the Three,’ in his ‘Epistle to the Galatians.’ See 
Edition 1866.” 

M. Reuss uses still stronger language in reference to the 
synoptic accounts of our Lord’s “ Revelations on the subject of 


the Future,” in which he says, ‘“‘It is evident that the narrators 


who serve as our guides took every word literally, and had not 
a shadow of doubt in reference to the matter;” and he asks, 
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| Church without any such forms ; and so, fiually, the Gospel, which 
much that was new to reveal to mankind, who opens to our gaze | at first appeared as a higher form of the Law, and then as having 
sy every direction such strange and surprising vistas of vision, a place side by side with the Law, asserted its complete freedow, and 
in every S P ees : A 
whose lead we follow marvelling through the mazes of Divine | remained as the power of a new life and the light of a new science, 
Providence,—can it be that on this subject He should merely | when the Jadaic Law had passed away for ever. 
have repeated that which the most ordinary rabbi had long | The last four books “contain a thorough investigation of the 
preached in the synagogue?” And then he contrasts, at a length | various documents in which the Apostolic teaching comes down to 
ich forbids quotation here, what Jesus really did teach on/ us.” The volume of the English translation before us includes 
wh q ’ 
se subjects with what his still Judaising disciples supposed | the first of these—‘‘ Judeo-Christian ‘Theology”—which examines 
the J g P pposed | . ey 
and asserted Him to have taught. We may say, indeed, that | the Book of Revelation and the Epistle of St. James. The 
a great part of our author’s work consists in tracing out, in | second volume of the original, under the three divisions of *‘ The 
every direction, the Judaic element which mingled with the earliest | Pauline Theology,” “The Theology of Transition,” and “The 
Christian theology, and ascertaining the real relations of the | Johannine Theology,” treats respectively of the Epistles of Paul ; 
two, and how far the former passed into and was permanently | of those of the Writer to the [lebrews and of Peter Barnabas and 
assimilated with the latter, and how far it was eliminated and | Clement, of the Acts and the Gospels of Matthew Luke and 
thrown off after it had served the temporary purpose of protecting Mark; and of the Gospel of John; including comparisons of 
and fostering the germs of the new faith while in their unde- | these theologies with each other. 
veloped state. In his first book he examines at length the religious palmate 
condition of Judaism at the time of Christ’s appearing, under the LONDON'S ILEART.* 
several heads of Mosaism before the Exile, the Restoration, the | eee itl i i 
Synagogue, Pharisaism, Sadduceeism, Jewish Theology, Helleuism, | — gp dengan rena — - r a re! 
Alexandrine Philosophy, Ebionism and Essenism, Messianic Hopes, | pein el eal Whe, Wile 0 ie rans p ohana g = artistic 
and John the Baptist. With all these subjects the student is more an abate Sides “a an ios heen ie side i. car on - 
or less familiar, yet we think he will find a fresh interest in M. ated Ps ape . antinanl in » Gide diene fee ° new er 
Reuss’s treatment of them, and especially in his chapter on the | aiih - first eneun saanacese It ao’ cn our ioanies aie 
Synagogue, which strikes us as specially valuable. He shows | “apa A anges on og a 
é . Png . | heretofore to hold up this author's writing for almost unqualified 
how it realised the old Mosaic idea of the national edu- ‘commendation, but we confess his present work disappoints us 
cation of the people, while it became “the complement, or | He is far ane a nities indeed ee meagre i et le 
rather, we should say, the indispensable counterpoise, of the which is Rose “wi siden: meant ual a lida si hell ne 
centralisation of worship ;” how it made practicable that centrali- hanes ong — an Ries it micht be sal oes pr eene: pe aie 
sation, and with it that worship of Jehovah alone, which the earlier as that ion senieaiileia: Hastie pi oto of ear tenes tie 
jegislators had found it so impossible to enforce ; how it raised the | ~ a 1 fog. \ di we di 4 er 
body of the people to “a degree of religious civilisation and of | ronnie a yeoman _ a heat 2 
Reg or - ., ,|Mr. Farjeon, whose former writings are sufficient evidence 
purity in spiritual and moral ideas to which the prophets had failed | entes ue cin mene te Us cs ee 
to lead their ancestors, and by which they left far behind all con- | ae sete gies a A ten fe ell eres of 
temporary nations ;” and how this organisation, while so national, cl sietin dilie pr A alone 8 i oo tn r pines 
was yet so elastic, that in the remotest parts of the world in p : = mete oad of ies in aenaadt, aantian tein aaah 
which Jews gathered in any numbers the Synagogue became a rt ant eis, eam eaten vn oh a xo fe practi 
centre of national and spiritual life to them. In contrast with | — di se “y , P y z 
Judaism, the author proceeds in the second book to treat of the whe never Giscera truth ot all, encegs se the median of an 
* ’ é 2 sie ati ’ . . . ° .2 
Gospel, inquiring what was the good news which the Son of Man ang an eed ans sages mentee Me. Farjeon's — e 
’ : | little more in detail. His story opens in Soho, that region so 
and the Son of God brought to man; what was the kingdom of | fertile in the hands of th Sins ated b ae 
God which He preached; what was his teaching, to the complete | oa ~ = cee . 5 - cet < ee dhe ws nein phere 
and final understanding of the whole of which eighteen centuries | pa ane ee ge oemaneh Seetnds tant my 4 eoncnadian 
have not sufficed to bring us; and above all, what was Ie himself | at ch - - a is Se eeiiiieiah ud - b Mc. F = “ 
more than all his teaching ; and thus endeavouring to show that— 9 gages gy sheesh Mb see ae ee 
’ seit Katie nape | will be shown to have honesty, purity, tenderness, and beauty at 
on’ Tenover wa His anand end to pata now dostine in the pse> of | tg yery gore. Nor does this militate against our original charge 
Other reformers may have sought to change the ideas and beliefs cur- since it is not against the poor Mr. Farjeon's sarcasms are levelled. 
rent in the world, or even the laws governing society ; Jesus sought to | A ray of light takes fresh beauty in our eyes seen through a prism. 
ehange the men themselves ; and such an end lies far beyond the scope | J, jt that our author has more minutely disintegrated the units in 
of any dogmatic teaching whatever. In truth, this new life, which He ia] 1 hat b . | . | 
came to bring, He designed not for theologians only; it was therefore | this lower class, t vat a paints t nom 58 6 much fairer co oats than 
not a theology at all... .. . The pivot of the Gospel is stot a formula, | those more heavily weighted with privileges whom he so bitterly 
a principle, an idea, more or less large and lofty; it is the person of | condemns? But since we are about to join issue with him for 
Jesus himself, but the living person whose regenerating action every | laying the lash on too heavily, we will not quarrel with him for 
man must experience for himself. | © tvi it s r O , i. on f 
ne 2 re 
The third book traces historically how this Gospel, so different in | ms ‘to 7. pSageniticsrge ne sl 2 sting b = aie 
kind from Judaism, was yet at its beginning so completely Judaic | iil am: ki public are exposed through the potion 
rap ri ; OS ae ‘ ui. | CmPweeS § : ; i q 
pr Seana % tact pe aga ny fe | of Iailway Companies, = ce — the pointsmen and others 
: aay r ? | upon whose constant vigilance the safety of the public mainl 
attached to the law and to the traditions of the synagogue above | peat ons -tonieen ite of tehene. A Mr. Farjoon's rtd 
‘other Jews, recognising in Jesus the Messiah of those traditions, | seste tines Gath. hn hes ae Och & Gltene ene catia 
and never conceiving that others, not Jews, might possibly enter eR. a dd beripree oo b 8 oe 
their society. But because there was the reality of a new life | ea "diadaaane ae d rafts eae pray enviar es 
under these Judaic forms of the earliest Christianity it could not | te * to be a fai “Hees f P . : 

: esi oh i er then Ghaliinies Mickdinn | hopelessly sleepy to be a fair specimen of an average poiutsman, 
but soon manifest itself, though it was not by the Galilean disciples, | cemmen cous etetteieet, Wis eniidd vention sunita 
but by the Hellenists, that it was first called into activity, the | “Noth 1 a or ‘ tal P L lab = f = 
reception of Cornelius into the Church having been only “ sanc- | eunanes & memgne vapbipnsmdene giant ee ne er ere 
tioned as an exceptional case, and even then oh without reluct- | 2°%% would be quite as natural, and to the individual a more cruel 

ase, t- | aoe 

ance.” Then, as the reality of the new life did make itself visible | — Ragen Pei nesiy ony pes _”* a ae 
among the Gentiles, and they showed their capacity for receiving | an tp . st 4 a ae “% "* : p r ? . a ee ¥ . 
it, the Apostles of the Ilebrew Church gradually—though not CONSE ND Eh IS TS. See Senyyers Gus We eee e 

4 bagged | to the end, and though when we close the story we leave her a 
without hesitation and reluctance—came to understand that . sits . : ne t 
there might be, and that it was the will of God that there child still, few readers will, we thiuk, be sorry if they follow 

’ ¢ ¢ 1" : : A P a . 
should be,a Gentile Church by the side of the Jewish, though _— example. There “8 rarer Pp pao te in the 
net bound te the Jewish Lae, And then the conflict and the ce- description of the various inhabitants of the many-peopled house 
. 2 ew te : ; , . 

conciliation of principles and ideas which took form in the contro- | whero Mr. Farjeon 6 heseine, - wen as little Follypod, Gade her 
versy between Peter and Paul led to the gradual development of home. It certainly is not for nothing that our author has stadied 
that which is Christian Theology, properly so called. The very Se = = rayon by on ¥ yor Fe nen of ‘ana — 
honesty and earnestness with which the Hebrew Church maintained | a ae ai ae Asan — ye ° : — a mt r4 = ry anne 1 
that the Judaic forms were an essential part of the faith ended by | penis OS Ce, TO CN OS ee ae ee 
making it the clearer that the same faith did exist in the Gentile , * London's Heart. By B. L. Farjeon. London: Tiusley Brothers. 1873. 
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hospital,” and the man who has so described his trade is a genius 
in his way, and must, we think, have been drawn from life. It 
could be only from close inspection such a picture as this was 
taken :— 

* There could not havo been fewer than a hundred umbrellas and 
parasols in the room, and there was not one of them which did not 
show signs of having seen a great deal of life—evidently much more 
than was good for it. Here was one reclining against the wall, sur- 
mounted by a great knob set upon one side of its head. It had arakish 
and dissipated air, and seemed to declare that it had been out late at 
nights, in all sorts of company ad all sorts of weather, and liked it; 
and that when the slits in its silk coat were mended, it intended to 
resume its dissolute life. 
faded and worn, telling by the plainest of signs the story of its poor 
life and that of its owner. In your fancy you could see the faded ging- 
ham, on its rickety frame, being borne along through wind and sleet; 
and if you peeped beneath the awning you would see a patient-looking 
woman, meanly dressed, and you would know, without being told in so 
many words, that the burden of life had withered all the roses that 
once bloomed on her cheek; for a dozen years since she could hayo 
been but a girl, and could not have been otherwise than pretty. Here 
was one, thin and sleek, with ivory handle, which said, ‘I am faded 
gentility.’ It needed no great stretch of the imagination to see the 
hand in its well-worn and much-mended glove that had clasped that 
handle in the streets for many months. Here was one which proclaimed, 
‘I have been dropsical from early youth, and there is no cure for 


me ;’ and indeed all Gribble junior’s skill would not avail him if he | 


endeavoured to get the bulge ont of it. In addition to theso and other 
types—almost as various as the types to be found in human beings— 
wero naked umbrellas and parasols which had been stripped of their 
clothing. Hero was one battered and bruised, with half-a-dozen ribs 
broken. Here was one which asserted proudly, ‘I am a Paragon, and 
I glory to show myself!’ Here was the dainty frame of a parasol 
standing like a shame-faced girl by the side of the frame of an old-man 
umbrella that hid led a bad life.” 

There is a something, too, about ‘* Old Wheels,” Lily’s grand- 
father, which makes us feel sure, if we inclined to plunge with 
our author into the depths of Soho, the old man would be there 
to seek and find. With Lily herself we are less satisfied. When 
first introduced to her, she is singing at the ‘‘ White Rose Music 
Hall.” And clearly, one of the purposes in our author's mind 
when he wrote his book was to show the evil done by low music- 
halls in general, and by this one in particular,—their demoralising 
influence not only on the audience nightly assembled within their 
walls, but upon the neighbourhood in their immediate vicinity. 
Yet if his aim be, as we must conclude it is, to warn and, on the 


whole, as at present conducted, condemn, he could scarcely have | 


chosen a more unsatisfactory mode of carrying out his intention 


than by making his pure and guileless heroine a singer in| 


one of those very halls. Lily’s one charm to the very 


last is her childlike innocence; yet she has been subjected to | 


the same evil influences, which have proved so fatal to those around 
her. 
scarcely serves Mr. Farjeon’s purpose, and is, to say the least, 
highly improbable. There may be many a one who remains 


radically honest and uncorrupted in the lowest troupe of the | 


lowest music-hall. But childlike innocence dies in a polluting 
atmosphere, and if not, our author’s own argument is materially 
weakened. As a mere story, we are mildly interested in Lily’s 
fate, though we care infinitely more about her grandfather. In 
the sketch of the Creamwells—father and son—we have none of 
Mr. Farjeon’s best work. The Rev. Emanuel Creamwell is a 
caricature too over-drawn to be a type of any class. The man of 
stern and sombre creed, stiff and uncompromising, who sends a 
woman to prison for picking sticks, and disinherits his only son 
because he cannot conform to the ways of a severe household and 
the opinions his father holds, is not the man to commit a deliberate 
fraud to secure for that almost hated son a few pounds. The two 
classes of evil do not go together. In the bitterness of his dis- 
like to the creature of his brain, Mr. Farjeon has mixed in his 
nature qualities that could scarcely co-exist, and spoiled the 
vraisemblance of the character he has drawn. Undoubtedly, in the 
clerical, as in any other profession, there may be bad men, and 
probably in no profession is there a larger number of stupid ones ; 
but as a body, we maintain they are utterly undeserving of such 
satire as is hurled at them in these pages. Here is an instance :— 
“Tho tithes were small, a circumstance which it is waste of time to 
mention, for what minister loves his emoluments better than his 
ehurch? And yet in common minds a mean suspicion is sometimes 
engendered as to the comparative value of one and the other in tho 
eyes of the clergy. Without indorsing this suspicion—rejecting it, in- 
deed, as the vilest of calumnies—it is curious to observe that, when a 
minister has a ‘call,’ the summons from Heaven almost invariably holds 
out the promise of an increased earthly income.” 
When we consider that a clergyman has to live, as well as a doctor or 
a lawyer, we need scarcely look on this suspicion as vilest calumny, 
but yet how many instances rise up before of us of another side 
to this question! Is there any one who does not know some man, 


Here was one, a sad-looking gingham, very | 


There may be something very attractive in this, but it | 


|not to say some dozen men, remaining in the lower room for 
| conscience’ or for his work’s sake? The last request for preferment 
| which came before the writer’s knowledge was from an able man, 
who asked for the poorest living that could be found in the lowest 
! . . . 
locality in London. We need scarcely say his request was granted, 
But Mr. Farjeon brings a sterner charge. Few men are ine 
| different to getting on in the world, and we should not ourselyeg 
| hold a clergyman necessarily a worse man because he preferred a 
good living toa bad one. But when our author adds, speaking of 
| course of the Rev. Emanuel Creamwell,— 

“Not one of his parishioners loved him. But they thought he was a 
good man, notwithstanding—so good, indeed, that goodness became dis- 
agreeable in their eyes, and some of them deemed that it must be ex. 
ceedingly pleasant to be naughty. Tho fact of this man having the 
charge of many precious souls (to use the stereotyped vernacular), and 
preaching the highest and holiest lessons for years to persons who did 
not, could not love him, was one of the strangest of anomalies. In his 
exhortations he seemed to declare, *I am sent to bruise, not to heal; 
here is a stone for you; here are vinegar and salt for your wounds; 
here are shadows and awful images to appal you, and to make your 
death-bed agonising; here are the waters of grace—taste them, and find 
them bitter!’ After such exhortation, how could they love God ?—how 
could they love His minister? Prisoners do not love their gaolers, 
And this man, having the charge of souls, held them in grim custody 
| with the hard spirit of a gaoler, They writhed and suffered in his grasp, 
but they had no word to say against him. He was an eminently re- 
spectable man; had never been seen to smile; and they touched their 
hats to him, and paid him every deference. But it was remarkablo 
that no person had ever been known to utter a word in praise of him,” 
—and then proceeds to describe how he, and such as he, aid 
justices of the peace to exercise the extremest rigour of the law 
in the punishment of the smallest offences, ridiculing at the same 
time these said ‘ Justices,’ thus,— 

“Those two men were Justices of the Peace. Their names, unliko 
themselves, are of no consequence. It would be hard to give any 
other reason for their being appointed Justices of the Peace than that 
one was a retired colonel and the other a retired sugar-baker; and 
doubtless it would be a distinct libel to declare that they knew as much 
of law as the man in the moon. Undoubtedly they must have been 
worthy ; undoubtedly they must have been just. What is known as 
‘Justices’ Justice’ has been a theme for satire and rebuke as long as 
! we can remember, and it isa blessing to live in a land where it would 
not be tolerated that one in power having committed a gross injustico 
—having, perhaps, helped to make infamous what might have been 
made beneficial—should be permitted to retain an authority which is 
only used to be abused. So perfect are our institutions, that it would 
| be next to impossible that one who had proved himself by his acts to be 
unworthy of the distinction should be allowed to sit in judgment on 
his fellows year after year, to dispense unequal and merciless justice. 
It would be monstrous otherwise.” ’ 





| Here we know at least that the author has stepped from the true 
place of the novelist to deliver prejudiced judgment—a judgment 
eagerly endorsed by the large number whose only intellectual 
foothold is their power to despise—but with no sufficient founda- 
| tion of fact on which to build, since for one parish priest who 
oversteps the law on the side of cruelty, there are at least five 
hundred, often feeble enough men in other respects, who would 
|make a considerable effort to save some widow’s son or orphan 
| child from punishment and disgrace. ‘ It is the boy’s first offence, 
| he was sorely tempted, spare the father’s honest name if you can,” 
| said one in our hearing toa magistrate not long since. That that man 
| was a truer type of his class, let any amount of impartial evidence 
| decide. But we have wandered from the actual story of the book, 
which deals much with other scenes and characters,—with betting 
and racing men, their wiles and victims, and with all the intricate 
| machinery which makes up one phase of life in London’s Heart. 
|The story itself is not without many excellent touches, and is 

never heavy ; but it is by no means such good work as, judging 
by former experience, Mr. Farjeon has it in him to do. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
eS aes 
Slave-Catching in the Indian Ocean. By Captain Colomb, R.N. 


(Longmans. )—Captain Colomb’s book, though much better written, 
than Captain Sullivan’s 


more lucid, and more skillfully arranged 
“ Dhow-Chasing,” labours under the disadvantage of appearing later, 
when public attention is somewhat weary of the subject of the African 
slave trade, and when the treaty with the Sultan of Zanzibar has 
| materially altered the aspect of some of the questions involved in both 
The earlier portions of Captain Colomb’s narrative, however, 


works. 
deal with places and events wholly untouched by that of Captain Sulli- 
van, and are much more interesting than the actual slave experiences, 
inevitably as monotonous as they are distressing. He gives a very 
vivid and amusing account of life at Bombay, but he winds it up by 
pointing out the same evil on whose prevalence elsewhere Captain 
Sullivan has insisted so strongly, ¢.e., the want of provision and security 
“For the most part,” he says, 


for the liberated negroes landed there. 
| “ they fall into the hands of the Arabs, whose first care is to turn them 
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into Mussulmans, and then to use them for their own purposes, I am 
informed that in some cases they are quietly shipped from Bom- 
bay, and sold again into slavery,—a fate not less happy, perhaps, 
than that of many others, are to be found in the slums 
of Bombay and Poona, ‘strangers in a strango land,’ in a wretched 
and helpless condition, with no one to care for them.” <A very 
interesting chapter on Oman and Muscat gives a picture of the 
condition of the slaves of Arab masters which is a great relief to the 
Captain Colomb was unable to detect, in manner, 


who 


reader’s mind. 
appearance, apparent happiness and comfort, any difference between 
and neither nor heard at Muscat any- 
truth of the witnesses whose testimony 
the Arabs he subsequently 


the freeman and the slave, saw 
thing leading him to doubt the 
to the good treatment of their 
When he relates the terrible scenes vi suffering he witnessed 
Captain Colom) is careful to point out that 
miseries which their utter improvidence 


slaves by 
quotes. 
among the captured slavers, 
the dealers share all the 

inflicts upon their unhappy merchandise, and he dwells forcibly upon the 
fact that the suppression of the export trade by sea can neither suppress 
the trade by land nor mitigate its existing horrors in any material 
degree. Captain Colomb discusses the sad, wearisome subject, from 
every point of view, and certainly does not spare us the knowledge of 
its enormous difficulties; as he reaches, by a different route, Captain 
Sullivan’s conclusion, and paints, in less glowing colours, a picture of 
results from British assumption of territory on the East Coast of Africa 
which resembles his. The proposed settlement would be primarily a 
depét for liberated slaves; secondarily, a basis for beginning those 
grand philanthropic advances into the interior which all the facts press 
upon us. Every one who writes on the subject with authority makes 
it plain that anything short of this, the next best thing to taking Zanzi- 
not attacking the disease. 


Adventures of a Protestant in By “ Tota.” 
(Washbourne.)—This is a satirical story, somewhat after the manner of 
Mr. Paget, but with a different aim. Mr. Paget ridiculed Low-Church- 
men, and sought to show that everything outside the pale of Anglican- 
ism was vulgar or immoral. “ Iota” Anglicanism is not 
a bit better than Puritanism, except so far as it serves as the last point 
at which the traveller tarries before he reaches the /erra firma of Rome. 


bar itself, is merely dealing with a symptom, 


Search of a Religion. 


gous further, 


There are readers, we can easily imagine, whom books of this kind 
delight. We can also believe, though not so easily, that the writer 
thinks that he is doing service to the truth, and is not aware how 
lamentably he fails in the good feeling and the good taste that conciliate 
Passing rapidly over the volume, we noted one thing which 
has a cortain ecclesiastical interest. “ Iota,” who may be presumed to 
be acquainted with Roman practice, tells us that the hero was baptised, 
unconditionally, as far as we can make out, on his admission into the 
Roman Catholic Church. Now he had been baptised as an adult in a 
Baptist chapel. As the Roman Church holds the validity of lay bap- 
tism, why this repetition? wo believe, to rebaptise 
all converts who cannot give positive testimony to the use of the 
being received but from a Roman Catholic. 
is himself re- 


readers. 


The practice is, 


proper formula, no testimony 
A clergyman, for instance, when admitted as 
baptised, because it is presumed that his baptism, having been performed 
by a horetic, was invalidated by wilful or careless neglect; but if he 
testifies that he duly baptised his children, thoy are not rebaptised, 
That, we have been given to understand, is the practice. But here the 
hero could testify that he had been baptised with the right form (which 
the Baptists always use) and with the right clement (which they cannot 
Was it not sacrilege to rebaptise him? 


Edited by 
other 


a convert, 


be accused of neglecting). 


The Lion and the Elephant, By Charles Jolin Andersson. 
L. Lloyd. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Mr. many 
African travellers who accomplished nume-ous feats of exploration and 
of sport, and who made large additions to our knowledge of the great 
continent, had not the gift of writing well. He male the least of his 
materials,—vory dull books out of very remarkable exploits. His style 
heavy and hing of the monotony of the 
waggons and the bullocks infected his modes of vision and of speech, as 
Probably, to an explorer, Lis rate of pro- 


Andersson, like 


was colourless, and some 
his books interpreted them. 
gress per diem is a subject of supreme interest, but the general reader 
Andersson was very tiresome, 
” made in precisely 


does not share that sentiment, and Mr. 
with his exact statements of the distances “ tracked, 
the same tone as his account of a fire in the bush or the crossing of a 


torrent-swollen river. The present work, compiled from the voluminous 





papers and notes which he left behind him when he “ended his days 
miserably in the wilds,” by Mr. Lloyd, is much less dull than its pre- 
decessors. It has been, on the whole, well edited, though it might have 
been weeded of extracts from Gordon Cumming’s African sporting-books 
with advantage. The lion stories are good, and the chapters devoted 
to the natural history of the royal brute are well and carefully written, 
but they, extracts from Gérard. Tho second 
portion of the book, devoted to the elephant, is also interesting, but, 


too, are overladen with 


with the exception of its hunting stories, not novel. Sir Emerson 
Tennant exhausted the subject. 

“ He Cometh Not,” She Said. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip). 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—In general ton» at least, 


though scarcely in talont, this novel is an advance on “Denis Donne,” 
the one of Mrs. Pender Cudlip’s works which at present has the greatest 
hold on our memory. It is the story of a girl’s passionate love for a 
worthless man, a love which survives with extraordinary tenacity of 
life the very cruelest unfaithfulness and neglect. We quite believe 
that the experience described is a possible one, and though the theme 
is not an agreeable one, we are ready to allow that the author treats it 
with ability and good taste. The plot is perhaps the weakest part of 
the book. There are two Philip Fletchers, one bad, the other good, 
The bad one personates the good, and in that false character wins the 
heart of the second heroine; the affections of the first were already 
Strange to say, when the personation is 
discovered, he does not get his congé These ladies, Madge Roden the 
heiress, and Mrs. Henderson, who watches over her welfare, were surely 


irremovably fixed upon him. 


very tolerant. 
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The Governors of this School being about to ELECT 2nd producing upwards of £2,900 a year. Principals W. SANDAY. M.A., Fellow of py ( ming ze, er, 
One ASSISTANT-MASTER in the Classical Depart- | or their Solic itors only will be dealt with, and nocom- Subject:— ay C ritic “ym \ _ ys net omy 
ment, and One in th » English Department, Ge ntlemen mission will be paid, . ee w =. np ay he “a nat 8 o'clock by the 
who have taken the degree of B.A. at Oxford or Cam: Address “P. R.,” care of Messrs. Pattison and Co., Earl of Harrowny, K.G. Admission free. The last 
bridge, and are de sirow sof hecoming CAN DIDATES, g jlicitors, 50 Lombard Street, London, E.C. Discourse of the scason will be delivered on Jaly 7, by 
are requested to cond ts thelr apglientions end copy ot the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


testimonials to me, on or befure the 12th day of July 








ELAWARE and HUDSON CARAT. 


P. BARKER, M.A., See 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C., June, 1573. 


retary. 








next 
The Salary will be £150 a year, and will be increased i COMPANY SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES = 
t» £200 at the end of two years, if the duties are of 1875.—Notice is hereby given thit the ¢ 10U PONS MI SOCIETY of PAINT el 3 in 
sitisfactorily discharged. due Ist July next. on the Loan of £600,900 issued i WATER-COLOURS. — The hl 
2 Further particulars may be obtained on application —- _ ~ > Se — “ 4 rar ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, § Pall Mall 
+o me. pz a ita “ tig enor atest Seg er og East. From 9 till 7. Admittance 1s, Catalogue 64d. 
7 WHATELEY. Secretary on and afte t date upons must be left « , — > . 
2. > aaron: Sneeane oe eee ee - ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


Waterlvo Street, Birmingham, June 26, 1575. 


clear day for examination. 
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INDIA OFFICE, 10th June, 1873. 


By ORDER of the SECRETARY of STATE for 
INDIA in COUNCIL. 


¥#™NWO YOUNG MEN will be selected 
in November next to be trained and educated for 
the FOREST SERVICE of INDIA. 

The course of training and instruction in Forestry 
and cognate sciences in France or Germany lasts for 
two years and a half, previous to the departure of the 
Students for India at the end of 1876, and the Secre- 
tary of State will contribute, at the rate of £50 half- 
yearly, towards the expenses of the training of such 
candidates as are favourably reported on by their in- 
structors. In addition to this, some weeks must be 
passed under a Forester in Scotland. 

The salary will be at first £300 agear, and the 
salaries of the appointments in the three Presidencies 
range between that sum and £1,900 a year. 

Applicants must be natural-born British subjects, 
above 17 and under 23 years of age, and unmarried. 

Persons intending to become candidates should at 
once apply for the particulars of these appointments 
to the Assistant-Secretary, Revenue Department, India 
Office, Westminster, as the testimonials and certifi- 
cates required must be sent to the India Office before 


the 14th of October next. 
HERMAN MERIVALE. 
* [Erroneously stated Four in former Advertisement.] 


LEXANDRERA PARK. 

- OPEN DAILY. 
The COMPANY'S MAGNIFICENT BAND in BAN- 
QUETING HALL. Musical Director, Mr. H. WEIST 


HILL. 
SPLENDID DISPLAY of RHODODENDRONS, by 


Messrs. JOHN WATERER and SON, 

GYMNASIUM, SWINGS, &c. 

REFRESHMENTS will be PROVIDED in the BAN- 
QUETING HALL, the Grand Stand, &c., by Messrs. 
BERTRAM and ROBERTS. 

LEXANDKA PARE. 
PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 

GRAND ILLUMINATION of the RUINS of the 
PALACE, July 3—DISPLAY of FIREWORKS, July 3. 

FORESTERS’ GRAND FETE, TUESDAY, JULY 8. 

JULY 11 and 12—ALEXANDRA PARK RACES. 

ODDFELLOWS’ ANNUAL FETE, MONDAY, 
— 14. Admission on this occasion Is, including 
rail. 

JULY 17 and 18—ARCHERY FETE. 


LEXANDRA PARK.—The Splendid 
Ps DISPLAY of RHODODENDRONS by Messrs. 
John Watererand Son, which are now in full bloom, 
will remain on view throughout the present month. 














GODOLPHIN SCHOOL, HAMMERSMITH. 
ANTED, in September, as ASSIST- 
ANT MASTER, a Graduate with a thorough 
knowledge of French, and able to teach Chemistry and 

Natural Philosophy, or Classics and Mathematics. 
y IRST - CLASS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOIL will be opened in September next, at 
Yarlett Hall, 34 miles from Stafford, under the Man- 

agement of the Rev. WALTER EARLE, M.A. 

The House is very commodious, containing 44 rooms, 
with large garden and 20 acres of grass land. 

Sanitary arrangements thoroughly good. 

Excellent provision for all work and play. 

The general course of Education will include all 
branches of English, the Classics, Mathematics, French, 
and Elements of Natural Science. 

Terms £105 per annum. 

Mr. Earle (Exhibitioner of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Second-Class Classical Tripos, 1861,) has 
been for the last 10 years Class and House Master in 
Uppingham School. 

Prospectus and Testimonials forwarded on applica- 
tion. Address, at present, Rev. Walier Earle, Redgate, 
Uppingham. 

References may be made to,— 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Hereford. 

The Right Hon. Sir Charles Adderley, Bart., M.P. 

Col. the Right Hon. J. Wilson Patten, M.P. 

The Rev. Edward Thring, M.A., Head Master; and 

Assistant-Masters, Uppingham. 

The Rev. S. A. Pears, D.D., Head Master of Repton. 
The Rey, G. Butler, M.A., Principal of Liverpool 

College. 

The Rey. the Chancellor Wales, the Rectory, Upping- 
ham. 
The Rey. Barnard Smith, late Fellow and Senior 
Bursar of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, Glaston, 

Uppingham. 


RYSTAL PALAC E.— 

By Royal command, in honour of His Majesty 
the Shah, an EXTRAORDINARY MUSICAL FESTI- 
VAL and EVENING FETE, including Concert, 
Gymnastic Performances, display of the Grand Foun- 
tains and Entire Series of Waterworks, and terminating 
with a Great Pyrotechnic Exhibition and Illumination 
of the Fountains and Grounds, on Monday, June 30, 

The Féte will be on the most magnificentscale. The 
Palace will open at 1 p.m. The programme will 
include:— 

1. A Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert on the 
Handel Orchestra, supported by the following eminent 
artistes:—Mdlle. Marimon, Malle. Irene di Sassi, 
Signor Naudin, Signor Urio, Signor Foli, Choir of 500 
voices, at 4 o'clock. 

2. A special Gymnastic Performance by 30 gentle- 
men bers of the German Gymuastic Association, 











LEXANDRA PARK.— 
“a SCOTCH FETE. 

GATHERING of the CLANS on the 28th JUNE. 

A GRAND SCOTTISH FETE will be given on the 
28th June, in the spacious and beautiful Park of the 
Palace. The amusements will comprise contests for 
Pibroch Playing, Reel Playing, Playing Marches, 
Dancing, Throwing the Hammer (3 prizes), Putting 
the Stone, Tossing the Caber, Tilting at the Ring (3 
prizes), Broad-Sword Exercise, Hurdle and ordinary 
Races, Vaulting with the Pole, &c. 

Prizes amounting to upwards of One Hundred and 
Fifty Pounds Sterling will be given in Money, Medals, 


&e. 
. Rated #4 
Ei THURSDAY, JULY 3. 


GRAND ILLUMINATION of the RUINS of the 
PALACE, and DISPLAY of FIREWORKS by Mr. 
PAIN. 

In consequence of the approaching demolition of the 
ruins previous to re-building, the opportunities for 
these wonderful displays will shortly be lost, and but 
few repetitions can be given. 

On Thursday next the exterior will for the first time 
be illuminated with Magnesium and Emerald Fires, 
and the interior with Crimson and Brilliant Fires.— 
Grand Displays of Shells, Rockets, and Cascades of Fire 
representing the Conflagration.—Company's Magnifi- 
cent Band in the Banqueting Hall. The wonderful 
Japanese Troupe of Conjurors, and all the Out-door 
Attractions. Admission, 10 to 10, One Shilling. 


A LEXANDRA PARK. 





PARK, 


FORESTER'S GRAND FETE and DEMONSTRA- 

TUESDAY, JULY 8, in Aid of the LONDON 
FORESTERS’ ASYLUM. Fireworks, Balloon Ascent, 
Procession, Military Bands, &c., &c. 


Rebate POTS PARK, 
MONDAY, JULY 14th. 
ODDFELLOWS' ANNUAL FETE. 
ADMISSION, including Rail, ONE SHILLING. 





who have kindly consented to give their services; 
also by the Japanese Troupe; terminating with a 
Trapeze Performance by Senor Romah, at about 
6 o'clock, 

3. Display of the Grand Fountains and entire system 
of Waterworks, with performance of Military Bands 
on the Terrace. Bands of the Coldstream Guards, 
Grenadier Guards, First Life Guards, and the Royal 
Horse Guards, at about 7 o'clock. 

4. Grand Pyrotechnic Display, embracing a repre- 
sentation of the Palace of Al Meidan, Teheran, and an 
Lliumination of the Fountains and Grounds at about 
half-past9, After which the Palace will be illuminated 
for promenade. 

The price of admission for non-season ticket holders 
will be by tickets purchased previous to the day, 5s; or 
by payment on the day, 7s 6d. 

Numbered stalls, in the area, one guinea and half-a- 
guinea each, according to position. A few special 
seats, flve guineas, three guineas, and two guineas each. 
A few seats in side galleries, one guineaeach. Unvum- 
bered seats in area, five shillings each. All these 
prices are exclusive of admission to the Palace. 

Plans of seats and tickets now ready at the Crystal 


Palace, and at No. 2 Exeter Hall, from 10 o'clock pre- | 


cisely, As at the Handel Festivals, orders by post will 

be attended to alternately with personal application. 

RYSTAL PALAC E— 
THIS DAY and NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday (June 28th).—Great Rose Show, German 
Gymuastie Society, Special Performance T 
Wicked World.” 

Monday.—Grand Féte by Royal Command in Honour 
of the Shah, Great Fireworks, &c. 

Tuesday.—Metropolitan Schools Choral Meeting, 
5,000 voices. 

Thursday.—National Music Meetings (first day). 

Saturday.—National Music Meetings (second day). 

The Fine-Art Courts and Collections, including the 
Picture Gallery (the works on sale), the Techno- 





logical and Natural-History Collections, all the various | 
Illustrations of Art, Science, and Nature, and the | 


Gardens and Park, always open. 

Admission—Saturday (June 28th), Five Shillings; 
Monday, June 30th, Seven-and-Sixpence ; Tuesday to 
Friday, One Shilling. Saturday, July 5th, Half-a- 
Crown; Guinea Seaso’n Tickets free. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE Wise THE BEST ARTICLES 
A 


ESTABLISHED 


DEAN E’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELECTRO ForRKsS—Table, 26s to 42s ; Dessert, 17s to 33s. 
- Spoons, » 268 to 44s; ian 17s to 34s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO T&A AND COFFEE SETs, from £3 10s to £18. 
Dish COvVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12, 
ELECTRO CRUETS, Six Glass, from 32s to £5 ds. 
i LIQUEURS, from 40s to £5 5s. 
LAMPs—Moderator, Rock Oil, &c., from 7s. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFRE URNS, from 44s. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CLocKs—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLASs—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 





FENDERS—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6 | 


Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BeDsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 18s; 3 do., 52s; 5-do., £6 6s, 
a Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £5 10s. 
KITCHENERS—London-made, 4-feet, £14 1s. 

” Cheap, 3 ft. 6 in., £3 17s and £6 lds. 
KITCHEN UTENsILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
TURNERY GoOobs, BRUSHES, Mats, &c. 
Toois—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youth's, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


of “The | 


rPHE POTTERY GALLERIES 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET: and r 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, w. 


INTON’S ART POTTERY. 
M™ 








OHN MORTLOCK begs to call the 
e attention of intending purchasers to the immense 
assortment of all kinds of CHINA, GLASS, and 
POTTERY now on view at the above Rooms. Unusual 
advantages are offered in the selection of Services for 
Breakfast, Dinner, Dessert, Tea, or Toilet, they being 
placed in Nine Separate Departments, together 
formivg the largest establishment of the kind in 
Europe. All Goods marked in plain figures, with a 
Discount fur Cash payments. 
XOLE ADDRESSES :— 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET;; ¢ 
81 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUA 


B REECH-LOADERS. 
I 2 REECH-LOADERS 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LISf, 3 STAMPS. 
E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
de 


LONDON. 


pie ess? > COCOA, 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in tins from Is 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


J EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.’ 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on al! 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 








7 ®t 


SECOND-HAND. 


FROM £10 10s. 


OUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLAIR’'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or conflnement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9a 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 





\HAVING WITHOUT SOAP or 
WATER.—LLOYD'S EUXESIS renders the 


operation of shaving perfectly agreeable to the most 
irritable skin, which it leaves cool, smooth, and re- 
freshed; water, soap-boxes, and other incumbrances 
are entirely dispensed with. The Euxesis is sold in 
collapsible tubes, price Is 6d and 3s each, by all 
chemists and perfumers, and by the sole manufacturer, 
A. LLOYD, widow of A. 8S. Lloyd, 3 Spur Street, 
Leicester Square. N.B.—Be careful to observe that 
the genuine Euxesis bears the words “ Prepared only 
| by his Widow ” in red ink across labels. 
EAUTIFUL and PEARL-LIKE 
TEETH, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, 
| can only be procured by the use of 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
Which has been for the last seventy years highly 
prized by the thousands who have used it, and con- 
sider it the only Dentifrice that can be relied on 
2s 9d per box, 
| ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
Preserves, Strengthens, and Beautities the Human 
Hair, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d (family bottles, equal to four 
| small), and 21s per bottle, 
| ROWLAND'’S KALYDOR 
| Imparts a Radiant Bloom to the Complexion,and a 
| Softness and Delicacy to the Hands and Arms. 4s 6d 
| and 8s 6d per Bottle. 
| Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for “ Rowland’s” Articles. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HILTE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
| TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
} gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
| curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
| spring, 50 often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
| soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
| quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
| PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 

worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
| and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
| post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
| below the hips being sent to the Maaufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
| free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
{ free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
| Post-oflice orders to be made payable to Johu White, 
| Post-ollice, Piccadilly. 
| : NEW PATENT. Sd 
PLASTIC SLOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
| WhAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
| SPRALNS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
| inexpensive, aud are drawn on like an ordiuary stock- 
| ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 1és each; postage free 


| 





JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London, 
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CITY OF 


QUEBEC 


SIX PER CENT. STERLING ‘CONSOLIDATED 


=rse)y 





Issue 


FUND LOAN, 1873. 
of £115,000 Sterling Bonds to Bearer of £100 and 
£500 each. 


Redeemable in Guld, in London, on the Ist of July, 1893. 





Interest payable in Gold in London, at the Banking-house of Messrs Grant Brothers and Co., Half-Yeurly, on the 


Ist January and Ist July in each year, by Coupons annexed. 





Issue Price—£102 per Cent. 





Messrs GRANT BROTHERS and CO.,as Bankers and 
Agents for the Corporation of the City of Quebec, are autho- 
vised to offer for Public Subscription £115,000 Terminable 
Debenture Bonds of the Consolidated Fund of the City of 
Quebec, created in pursuance of the Acts of Parliament of the 
Province of Quebec in the Dominion of Canada, 33 Vict. cap. 
46, 35 Vict. cap. 33, and 36 Vict. cap. 55. 

This Loan is not subject to deduction or abatement for any 
Municipal or Colonial duty, or any Canadian tax of any kind 
whatsvever. 

These Bonds are payable to Bearer, and are secured on the 
General Revenue and the whole of the Property of the City 
of Quebec, and are issued for the purpose of extinguishing 
Debentures maturing. 

In the last official statement of accounts issued by the City, 
for the fiscal year ending 30th April, 1872, the total amount of 
Debenturesand Stock issued by the Corporation was $2,466,900, 
about £493,000. 

The revenue of the Corporation for the fiscal year ending 
30th April, 1872, as certified by the City Treasurer, amounted 
to $323,762. 

The value of the property in the City of Quebec liable to be 
rated, is $16,000,000, or £3,200,000 sterling. 

The price of Subscription is £102 per cent., payable as 
follows :— 

£10 per cent. on application. 


Scrip Certificates to bearer will be issued against Allotment 
Letters and Receipts for’ Deposit, and will be exchanged for 
the Bonds when all the payments are completed. 


Copies of the Acts of Parliament of the Province of 
Quebec, in the Dominion of Canada, and of the pub- 
lished accounts of the Corporation of the City of Quebec for 
the year ending 30th April 1872, may be inspected at the 
offices of Messrs Ashurst, Morris, and Co., Solicitors, 6 Old 
Jewry, E.C., London. 


Applications must be made in the annexed form, accom- 
panied by the deposit of £10 per cent. on the amount applied 
for. Should the amount allotted not require the whole sum 
so paid, the surplus will be applied towards the payment of 
the amount due on allotment. 


In case no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned 
forthwith without deduction. 
Forms of Subscription may be obtained on application. 


The position and solidity of the Securities of the City of 
Quebec are well known; the 6 per Cent. Quebec Loan, issued 
by Messrs Grant Brothers and Co. in 1872, being quoted on 
the London Stock Exchange at £108 to £110, or, less Coupon 
due Ist July, £105 to £107 per cent., equal to £5 to £7 per 
cent. premium. 


24 Lombard street, E.C., London, 26th June, 1873. 





DOMINION OF CANADA. 





CITY OF QUEBEC SIX PER CENT. STERLING CONSOLIDATED 
FUND LOAN, 1873. 











20 » on allotment. 
20 ” on Ist August, 1873. 
25 os on Ist September, 1873. 
27 » on Ist October, 1873. 
£102 , 


Payment in anticipation of the instalments may be made 
in one payment on allotment, under discount at the rate of 
£6 per cent. per annum. Default in payment of any instal- 
mert when due, will render all previous payments liable to 
forfeiture. 

The interest on the Bonds will commence from Ist July, 
1873, and is payable half-yearly, on the lst January and Ist 
July in each year. 

The principal is payable, at Par, on the Ist July, 1893, and 
a Sinking Fund will be annually set apart by the Corporation 
to redeem the Bonds at the above date, in pursuance of the 
Act of Parliament. 

. Both principal and interest are payable in sterling money 
in re at the Banking House of Messrs Grant Brothers 
and Co. 














ISSUE OF £115,000 STERLING LOAN, IN BONDS OF £100 AND £500. 


No. 

To Messrs Grant Brothers and Co., 24 Lombard street, E.C., London. 

I request that you will allot to me £ of the above Loan, on 

which I enclose the required deposit of £10 per cent., or £ 9 

and I agree to accept the said Bonds, or any less amount you may allot 

me, and to make the remaining payments thereon, in accordance with 
the prospectus issued by you, dated 26th June, 1873. 





Name at full length ..... scececccscocsccococecs eecece 
ABATONE ccccccccvccscecesccscccosovecece eoceee eorccccece 
DDURD  covececcocccccessnssscncceonsesoncoeesoonsee eecceee 


BigWAtaxre ccccovcercserccccescocererocecovocce 
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UININE 
As supplied to the Sick and Wounded during the 
late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings a short time 
since elicited the fact that at leasffone unprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. 

Agents—Lewis and Co., Worcester. 
OTICE of REMOVAL.—TIDMAN’S 
SEA SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to 
announce their REMOVAL from Wormwood Street to 
21 WILSON STREET, FINSBURY, London, E.C., 
where all communications should be a Idressed. 


IDMAN’'S SEA SALT, extracted from 

the “ foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr. | 
Hassall and other eminent chemists, who strongly re- 
commend it as very superior to the rock and other 
salts previously used. It is the only efficient substitute 
for sea-bathing—Tidman and Son, removed from 

Wormwood Street to 21, Wilson Street, Finsbury, | 
London, E.C. 


FPUDMAN’'S SEA SALT, for producing | 
. areal sea bath in yourown room. May be used 
warm, tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to 
each gallon of water.—Sold by Chemists and Druggists, 
in bags and boxes of 7Ib., 14lb., 2Slb., 56lb., and 1 ewt. | 
Beware of imitations. | 


FPIDMAN'S SEA SALT, used daily, | 

produces astonishing effects in cases of debility, | 
lassitude, &c. Itinvigorates more effectively and natu- | 
rally than any other remedy. Sold in bags and boxes | 
by all chemists and druggists. N.B.—Particularly see | 
that each packet bears our trade mark. } 


I a an SAT’ . ee 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the | 
very want of tue age, presenting to every one 
the pleasures of sea bathing without the necessity of 
@ residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 
salt may always be obtained at the Argyl] Baths, Argyll 
Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, City. 
| ee S SEA SALT is not merely a 
healthfull uxury, but has produced really won- 
derful effects in many cases of glandular swellings, 
rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, &c.— 
Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of imitations 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, 

immensely benefits weakly infants, strengthen- 

ing the limbs, developing the muscles, and invigorat- 

ing the whole system. It greatly assists in forming a 

sound constitution —Sold by chemists and druggists. 
Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used 

in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 
powers are there exhibited in the most striking man- | 
For very young children the bath should be | 












ner. 
tepid. Sold in bags and boxes by chemists and 
druggists. N.B.—Particularly see that each package 


bears our trade-mark. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to | 
_ any other preparation in the world, as by the | 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water, eliminated | 
in other cases by the ordinary operations of refining 
and purifying, are retained in full activity. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually | 


relieves tender feet. They should be bathed | 








night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold | j¢ is applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 


Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of 


water. 
21 Wilson Street, | 


imitations—Tidman and Son, 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 
MIDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When 

purchasing this celebrated article, assure your- 
self of its verity by seeing that every package bears 
our well-known trade mark—a bag. on which are the 
words, ‘Tidman's Sea Salt."—Tidman and Son, 21 
Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.O. 


P URE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; 
Govt, Lithia and Potass. 
Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 


and for 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, aud more whole- 


| 


| (late 6 Edwards Street, 


| a perfect colour immediately it is used. 


and Wholesale of R. ELLIS and Son, Ruthin, North | 


Wales. London Agents:—W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


- MRS S&S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


| delicate system, may be readily removed by rubbing 
this Ointment upon the affected part, after it has been 
' 


WINE. | TJ ONVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the! PYHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street and Charing Cross, London.—E:s i 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlementa, Inn! 
| ances effected in all parts of the world, 7 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
_- ISSUED upon Adelaide ang 

_the principal towns in South Australia, Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit 
For terms, apply at the Offices. 54 Old Broad Street’ 
EO. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. ” 


EAce INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1807. (FoR Lives ONLY.) 


argest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
O!d Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- | 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., | t Secretaries, 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London J : 
| 
| 


Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


Y INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the ver. 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN’'S LL WHISKY.” 








ae Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford | 79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 

’ — S = Pay PT | A Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 
[XGELHEIM CHAMPAGNE ; Dry, Expenses of management under 3 per cent. 

Medium, and Rich, 54s per dozen, 29s per dozen | GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary, 
pints. A perfectly genuine, naturally sparkling Wine, siete ———— 
from Ingelheim, on the Rhine, equal to first-quality | TO INVESTORS. 
nes. pi i. oe eee = | Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
Messrs. FEARON, and sold as MOUSSIRENDE TINOQTON « NY TO PAW 
RHEINWEILN;; but as this name has been extensively | [ A\ ING I ON and PENNINGTON S 

a 4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con. 


used by other firms for low-priced Wines, they have < : P - 
now adopted the more distinctive title of INGELHEIM | Suing an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
CHAMPAGNE. The Trade Mark is registered, and | 5t0ck and Share aud Money Markets, &., with an 
each label bears the Signature of the Importers. | eoumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; per cent, 
145 New Bond Street, W., Loudon; LAVINGTON and PENNINGTON, 
and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. Exchange Buildings, London, EC. 


a FIN a . TO p — we , a x ae + ae 
K eo ref lg : eLes, O55 OF LIFE OR LIMB, 
e SA ES, & COD MED w=. LAZE? with the consequent LOSS of TIME y 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, saiescaleaincnane, phe a ioeeiuete MONEE, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF “THRE 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against | RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
the inferior preparations which are put upand labelled An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insure ° ( % 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- | Heath. or an Allowance at tt Meee . £6 pee se wep 
lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square si i a ea atene i 3 ee a ee 
Portman Square), and 18 — SEB a gt 
Trinity Street, London, $.E. ibis ct £725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
~— cemmeeeang ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000, 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
| Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 


3 Royal 


I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” | 
A] OTHING 
iN AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- | 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL | 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most | 
| 

| 

| 


IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 


eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY | 
° TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects | India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
the enamel from decay, and impar!; a pleasing frag- | S¢¢urities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. | terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at | Of Temittances between the above-named depend~ 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. ones. ' 
$$$ They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
LOSS of HAIR, &c., fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. | on application at their office. 
V R. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, | Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
L London, is daily in attendance as above. All| _Threadueedie Street, London, 1873. 
defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can | >~ j,,;mpwisman ofnne tuiuvuon 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's te a the NOVERNMENT STOCK INVEST- 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- MENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
proved during the last 17 years. 33 CORNHILL, E.C. 
The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
21s per bottle, carriage paid. 
er ISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps —ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. | 
AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 Iligh 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 


CAPITAL—ONE MILLION. 
First Issue, £500,000. 





The Capital and Deposits received by this Company 
are invested in Governmeut Stocks and Guaranteed 
Securities, which are quarterly inspected by the 
Auditors, who certify as to correctness and adver- 
tise their Certificate, thereby giving the most unques- 
ionable security. 
NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company 
for terms of Three and Five Years, with Cheques or 
Coupons attached for half-yearly Interest of 


54 per cent. per annum for 5 years 








_ — —_-3s — 


Had of all Chemists. 
NREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HALR DYE produces 
It is per- 
manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, | 
sent by post for 5t stamps; and all Chemists. 
AILR-COLOUR WASH. | 
—By damping the head with this beautifully- 
yerfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its | 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
lds 6d, sent for stamps.—ALEX, ROSS, 245 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 
XN] OSE MACHINE—TDhis is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free.—ALE} 


ov 
Deposits with one month's notice of withdrawal :— 
4} per cent. below the current Bank rate for three 
months, the current Bank rate for six months, and 
5 per cent. for twelve months, 
Advances made on deposit of British, Foreign, and 
Colouvial Government Stocks. 


A. W. RAY, Manager. 


NUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
West-End Ofice—4 Whitehall. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—JAMeEs GoopsoNn, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
X. | Hy, Bonham-Carter, Esq. | G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 

ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for | Charles Wm. Car Sq. M.P. 
two stamps. Paes _ | Charles F, Devas, | 3caumont W. Lubbock, 
OLLOWAY'SOINTMENT& PILLS, | Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. 
a aims conan tt eat sa | Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 
—Sure Revier.—The weak and enervated Alban G. H. Gibbs 
sulfer severely from nervous affections, when storms or Thomson Hankey é 
electric disturbances agitate the atmosphere. Neuralgia, Richard M u sed Johu G. Talbot, Esq., MP 
: Sa: aaa Miadineamiinae tes ard M. Harvey, Es« Johu G, Ts . Esq, > 
d flying paius, very distressing toa John G,. Hubbard, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
fomented with warm water. The Pills taken occasion- . > aoe Alpes EL BRow N, Esq. 
ally, in the doses prescribed by the instructions, keep | N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer must 
the digestion in order, excite a free flow of healthy | be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
bile, and regulate the imjoverished blood with richer | or before the 9th July. 
muterials, resulting from thoroughly assimilated food, Share capital at present paid up and 
STENEIE ceccvsvenensscenccescerenscseues sesevee £1,000,000 










Esq. 
John Martin, Esq. 
Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
William Steven, Esq. 















goutic pains, an 






wanting which, the strongest must inevitably soon 
sink into feebleness, and the delicate find it difficult to Total funds exceed 2,850,000 
Total annual income exceeds ......00.00048 390,000 


maintain existence. 
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Third Edition, enlarged, crown Svo, 5s. 
THE SCRIPTURAL DOCT 
OF HADES 


Or, a Critical Examination of the Intermediate State a the Dead—The Mutual 
Recognition of the Departed—Their Know: ledge of Mundane Affairs— 
Probation — Pur; mk ry—The Descent of Christ into Hell 
Preaching to the “ Spirits in Pr hoe “—Banishment of the 
Devils into the Bottomless Pit—The Millennium— 

The Resurection of the Dead—The Casting 
of Death and Hell into the Lake of Fire— 

The General Judgment, and the Final 
Destiny of all Mankind ; 


With an Exposition of some of the most Difficult Passages in 
the Bible. a New Translation of 1 Peter iii. 19, anda 


tINE 





irrefragable Proofs that the Present World was 
Not the Scene of the Atonement. | 
By the Rev. GEORGE BARTLE, D.D., D.C.L., 
Principal of Freshfield College, Liverpool 
« Weare constraine toadmire Dr. Bartle’s acat 
of his erudition.”—Zock. 
“ The true theory.”"—/ress and St. James's Chronicle 


ness inargament and theextent | 





LONDON: LONGM ANS and co., P PATERNOSTER Row. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


WHY AM I A CHRISTIAN? 


By Viscount STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, P.C. K.G., G.C.B. 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 


secede Anatase ts arnisdatnaes 





NE [Ww VOL U ME of ROLLS -OF FIC E c HRONIC LES. 
Vol. I. now ready, in royal 8vo, pp. 726, price 10s, half-bound, 


ATERIALS for a HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY 

VIL., from Original Documents preserved in the Public Reeord Office. Edited 

by the Rev. W. CAmpnb LL, M.A, one of H.M.’s Inspec tors of Schools: and publis shed 

by authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. 

*,* This volume is valuable as illustrating the acts and proceedings of Henry | 

VIL., on ascending the throne, and shadows out the policy he afterwards adopted, 

London: LONGMANS and Co... and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 

Combridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Back, Dublin: A. 


NGLISH WORKMEN and PERSIAN SECURITIES.— 
BJ See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 44d), for a Caution ; also | 
for View and Plan of Upsall Castle—Longman’s St. Pauls, with Lllustrations—The | 
Vienna Exhibition—The Popular Estimate of Architecture—The Threatened 
Strike—Architects at Dinner, &c.—1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


pos “PARCEL POST. Under Authority from the 


THOM. 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL OF INDIA, 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 ft. x 1 ft. x 1 ft. in size, and 
£20 in value, are conveyed by the PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY from 
London to any Post Town in India, at a uniform charge of 1s 4d perlb. Full 
particulars on application at 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 





PAIN LESS DE NTISTRY. 





MESSRS GABR 
(ESTABLISHED 1815.) 
72 LUDGATE HILL CITY, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


IE L, 











IN the 


“HE COMETH NOT,” SHE SAID. 


‘THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR JULY, 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS. 

THE MILITARY SIpE OF THE ComuuNe. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND CLASS LEGISLATION, 
THE ABORTIVE NESS OF FRENCH REVOLUTIONS. 
De MAILter. By C, Read. 
A Lost Art, By J. c ryton, 
FArM LABOURERS AND Cow-PLots. By H. Evershed. 
GIRTON COLLEGE. By Emily Shirreff. 
PANSLAVISM: ITS Risk AND DECLINE. 
Lavy ANNA. Chapters XIII. to XVI. 
Critical Notices. By Edith Simcox, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly 


By General Cluseret 
By Henry Crompton. 
By J. Cotter Morison. 


By E. L. Mijatowies. 
By Authouy Trollope 


‘THE ENGLISH FACTORY LEGISLATION, 


jy ERNEST VON PLENER. 
With an Introduction by ANTHONY JOHN MUNDELLA, Esq., M.P 
Crown Syo, price 3s. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 


NEW ON OVELS. 
LAP of FORTUNE. 


HATTON. 3 vols. 
“The first love-making of the boy for the girl, whose sweet song floating from 
the factory windows, and whose lovely face, framed in the opening made bye 
couple of panes, had made him love before he knew the meaning of the word, is a 


true idyll of a very pure kind."—Saturday Review, 
%, Pp T 
sy R. W. Bap- 


193 Piccadilly. 








By Josern 


The LAST of the LYTHAMS. 


DERLEY. 2 vols. 


By ANNIE 
THOMAS. 3 vols. 9 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 195 Piccadilly. 





From A CORRESPONDENT,—* The continual use of the book saved me Four Pounds 


in 1872." 
MY MARKET TABLE. 


SHOWING THE VALUE OF ANY ARTICLE PER POUND AND OUNCE 
FROM 6d TO Is 6d, 
Invaluable to all housekeepers who appreciate economical expenditure. 
post free, 1s 1d. 
Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


Price Is; 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., 





THE MONEY MARKET. 
Now ready, price One Shilling; or post free, 14 stamps. 


THE MONEY MARKET: 
WHAT IT IS, WHAT IT DOES, AND HOW IT IS MANAGED. 
Re-written to present date by a CITY-MAN. 

FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





NOTICE.—Now ready, the SIXTH EDITION of 
WOW TO 
DRESS ON £15 A YEAR AS A LADY, 


By a LADY. 
Price One Shilling, boards; or post free, 14 stamps. 
“The counsels given in this little volume are sensible, homely, and free from 
prejudice.”"—Daily News, 
“ The ‘ Lady’ who has written this useful little volume has done a good deed."—= 
Athenxum. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL aie... eRegEs THE AMERICAN 


THE USE OF THE 


This day, price One Shilling, THIRD EDITION. 


CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS 


RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 


By ROBERT GIFFEN. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 


And the Comfort of the Wearer. 
i and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


A Synopsis of the Powers of 
of Trustees, 


London: 


Shortly, price One Shilling. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance 
and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments. 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 








EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piec 2. 


AND 


ASY CHAIRS 
1, 


HOWARD and SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied Ite 
description. 

25, 26, AND 27 BERNERS Sr., OXFORD Sr, W. 


SIEGES DE PLUME.—Howard’s Patent. 
THE MOST LUXURIOUS SEATS POSSIBLE. 
SHow-Rooms: 25, 26, & 27 BerNners St., Lonvon, W. 
HOWARD AND SONS. 


Read 


SOF AS. 





Gas, Dock, 


Messrs. SHARP 
(Established 1352.) 





ntains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways 
Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, & 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, 


and OO., 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 


SHARP’S 


INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (Post free). 
(JULY NUMBER NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 
Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 


American and Uo lonial Stocks, &c., 


valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C, 
Bankers—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
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MAGAZINE, 


Price 2s 6d. 


LACKWOOD'S 
for JULY, 1873. No. DCXCIII. 
CONTENTS. 
THE PARISIANS.—Buok VILL. 
Frencu Home Lire.—No VIII. Marriage. 
THe Cure SANTA CRUZ AND THE CARLIST WAR. 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 
THE Four AGES. 
THE RATE OF DISCOUNT. 
ALEXANDRE DuMAS. 
W. BLAcKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


JHE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW 

a Journal of Religions Thoughtand Life. Edited 

by Charles Beard, B.A, Published Quarterly, price 2s 6d. 
No. XLIL—JULY, 187% 

1. A Group oF FRENCH FRIENSS, 
Beard, B.A. 

2. THE CHALDEAN ACCOUNT OF THE DEL 
RELATION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Sayce, M.A 

3. RELIGION IN THE HANDS OF 
By John Hamilton Thom. 

4. Mr. Dav —_— LIFE OF ERASMUS. 
Paul, 

, cealaaere Wee LIF. 
3. THe Lire Arter DEATH. 
Cobbe. 

7. SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 

WILLIAMS and NorGAte, London and Edinburgh. 


MuHE ART JOURNAL 





J 


UGE, AND ITS 
By A. H. | 





LITERARY LAYMEN. 
By C. Kegan 


By M. Creighton, M.A. 
If. By Frances Pewer 





‘an 
+ | A SIMPLETON. 


| 


By Charles | 


| A Goop MATCH. 
| M. THIERS’ CONFIDENTIAL MAN. 
| MIRIAM. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


for JULY (price 2s 6d) contains the following } 


LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
1. QUEEN KATHERINE, after C. R. LEsire, R.A. 
2. THE WAYFARERS, after T. GRAHAM. 
5. CHRIST GIVING SIGHT TO THE BLIND, after 
J. D. CRITTENDEN. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 
Tue Dee: Ts Aspect AND Its History. Part VI. 
3y J. S. Howson, Dean of Chester. LIliustrated. 
ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 
Lire ON THE, Urper THAMBS, By IL. R. Robertson. 
Illustrated, 
HistoRY OF ORNAMENTAL F. 
F.L.S., F.S.A. Illustrated. 
Tue VIENNA EXHIBITION. Illustrated. 
ALEXANDRA PALACE AND PARK. 
FRESCOES BY RAFFAELLE, 
ArT AT HOME AND ABROAD, REVIEWS, &c., &c. 
*,* The Volume for 1872 is now ready, price 31s 
bound in cloth. 


London: Virtue & Co., 
JULY—AUGUST. 


’ | , 2 & 
ARTICLES, &C. 


. THE BISMARCKIAN PERSECUTION. 
. REVIEWS OF Famous Books.—X. St. Chryscstom's 
Antiochene Works. By the Rey. J. Rickaby. 
3. A ReMEMBRANCE. By E. H. 
. OuR Despised RELATIVES. By the Rev. A. Weld. 
. TO A LITTLE SISTER. By F. E. Weatherley, B.A. 
5. THE “ MONITA S&CRETA ™ OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
By the Rev. T. B. Parkinson. 
7. A LEGEND OF CANNES. By E. 
AMONG THE Prop HEets. By 
Dialogues of Lydney. 
C bap. = Complications. 
22. A visit to an Eestatica—Holy Com- 
munion, [noon. 
A visit to an Ecstatica—Friday after- 


Art. By 


6d, 


Ivy Lane ; and all Booksellers. 


Price Half-a-Crown. 
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Bowles. 
the Author of 





“ The 


x“ 





23, 


REVIEWS AND ai 
London: BuRNS. OATES, and Co., 17 & 18 Portman 
Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 163. 


rPHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
JULY, with Llustrations by MArcus STONE and 

GrorGeE Du Maurier, 

Youna Brown. (With an Illustration.) 
Courthope. 2. Waketleld-in-the-Marsb. 3. The 
Roadside Inn, 4. Dreams. 5. Mr. Sharpe. 6, De- 
serted. 7. A Woman's Wi 8. Found Drowned. 

Some LITERARY RAMBLINGS uT Batu. Part ILL 


THE STORY OF THE CIVIL SERVICE SUPPLY 
TION. 
THE BRONTES. 
ROCKET AND MORTAR APPARATUS FOR SAVING LIFE | 
FROM SHIPWRECK, AND VOLUNTEER LIFE BRIGADES. 
THE PLANET MARS: an Essay by a Whewellite. 
ZELDA’'S FORTUNE, (With an Llustration.) Book III. 
Off the Stage. The Critic. 2. The Curtain. 3. The 
Pasteboard Castle. 
Smita, Ever, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
FEF: RASER’S 
for JULY, being No. 43 of the NEW SERIEs. 
Edited by J. A. Frouve, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 
LECTURES ON MR. DARWIN'S PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. 
By Professor Max Miiller. Third Lecture. 
SuB--NOTE OF INTERROGATION, By 
Nightingale. 
TrROmssaRt's * CHRONICLES.” 
A TURN THROUGH GAELIC IRELAND IN 1872. 
PEASANTRY IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND, By a Wyke- 
hamist. Third Article. 
ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. 
A VISIT TO CASHMERE, By a Captain in Her Majesty's | 
Service. 
LITERATURE AND DOGMA. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, 


1. Duke of 








Al 





A Florence 


By F. W. Newman. 
& Co., Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, 


price Is, post free Is 2d. 


NENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE | for 
JUNE. Containing:—Tue EArty Days or 
NAPOLECN LI, Translated frum the German by 


by Joseph Hatton, 
XPERIMENT, by David 


Countess of Harrington.—CLyti 
Chaps, 15 to 17,—A STRAN( 








24. The * Prophetical Office " of the*Press. | 


for | 
C 


MAGAZINE| 


| 
| 
| 





E. Hulme, | 


| 








| A SHILLING DRIVE IN KENT. 








| 
| 


| HALF 


ASSOCIA- | 


| 
ra 
| 





Ker, Khivan Corresponde Daily Telegraph, And 
Four other Articles by distinguished authors. 
London: GRANT and Co., 72 to 78° ill Street, E.C. | 





} THRE PURSUIT OF PLE 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 





COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be | at the Bank in Lothbury, 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 5th, and Bills by the | day of July next, at One ‘oclock 


7th July. 


L 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Now ready, price One Shilling, Illustrated. 
ONDON SOCIETY for JULY.| 
Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
CONTENTS, 
By Charies Reade. 


POPULAR PRELATES. 
THE Britisu Brive, B.C. 48. By Mrs. Bury Palliser. 
By Lord G—— 


Chaps. 25 and 24. 


(Ilustrated.) 
THE CHESTERFIELD LETTERS OF 187 
Rew, 
From Worip To Wort. 
‘Pity A Poor BACHELOR.’ 
shank, Jun.) 
HERALDIC BUTTER. 
IN THE SEASON. By Longwood. 
By Alfred E. T. 


(Drawn by George Cruik- 


By John Dunning. 

(Ulustrated ) 
Watson. 

By M. Laing Meason. 

By Sir C. L. Young, Bart. (Illustrated.) 

‘No INTENTIONS.’ By Florence Marryat. Cilap. 7. 

(Ilustrated 

Socran Sus 
RicHARD Bg: 





By Free Lance, 
TLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








On Wednesday next, price One Shilling, profusely 


lilustrated. 
HE HOLIDAY NUMBER of 
LONDON SOCIETY. Edited by FLORENCE 
MARRYAT. 
CONTENTS. 
SYMPATHY OR ANTIPATHY. Drawn by W. Boucher. 
IN THE COUNTRY. Drawn by C. O. Murray. 
THE WINDMILL ON THE Downs. By W. 
(Ulustrated.) 
BRIGHTON AND (TWENTY YEARS) BACK. 
AFTER A BUTTERFLY. By Guy Roslyn. 
LOVE AND THE Roses, (Llustrated.) 
A PICNIC IN THE Woop. Drawn by M. E. Edwards. 
So Lost, so Won. By W. Jerrohi Dixon, 
Novus VERRONS. By Fred. E. Weatherly. 
SYMPATHY OK ANTIPATHY. By Mrs. George Skelton. 
(Lllustrated.) 
ToWN AND COUNTRY. Drawn by Harrison Weir. 
TWENTY MILes DOWN THe LINE. By T. H. 8S. Escott. 
sukE. Drawn by R. Caldecott. 
By Anne Beale. 
NUMBER. 


W. Fenn. 





Two Days aT Cowss. 
How To Get up A HOLIDAY 
George Cruikshank, jun 

"Ss TELEGRAM. By Nugent Robinson. 
‘A FISHING Party.’ By Joseph Hatton, 
SuNNY Hours. By A. E. T. Watson, 

By E. M. Reade. 
¥ and Son, New Barlington St Street. 


Drawn by 





(Illustrated.) 


R. BENTLEY 


i} os 





Sow veody, price Oue Shilling. 
TEMPLE BARK MAG 
for JULY. 

CONTENTS. 

Horace Witnovr wis Toe. 

THE NEW MAGDALEN. iy Wilkie Collins, Author 

of * The Woman in White.” C sndiuaion. 

Tuk CYCLE OF ENGLISH SONG, 

. A VAGABOND HEROINE. Bi Mrs. Edwardes, Author 
of “Ought We to Visit Her?” Chap. 13. Bohemian 
Honour. Chap. 14. The C urtain Falls. 

.» MARIE AMELIE, QUEEN OF THE FRENCH, 

. JOHN KBATs. 

PLUCKED FROM THE BURNING. By Florence Marryat. 

8. De Retz. 

), ARTISTS AND CRITICS. 

). THE WOOING O'r, A Novel. Chap. 29. 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SoN, New Burlington Street. 


AZINE 


ue 





a 





Now ready, Part 44, price 6d. 
ASSELL’S MAGAZINE for JULY. 
CONTAINING — 
HESTER MORLEY'S PROMISE. By Hesha Stretton. 
ROUND THE WORLD IN AN OVERLADEN SHIP, 
By a Merchant Seaman. 
| MEN WHO Face Deatu. The Lifeboatman. 
| LIFE IN ST. THOMAS'S HosPiTaL, By a Patient. 
A JUNK Dream. By W.C. Bennett, LL.D. 
TEA AND SHaimps, By J. E. Ritchie. 
CONTEMPT OF Court. By “Inner Temple.” 
AVALANCHES AT THE WENGEEN ALP. By 8S. Hodges, 
CROAKS ON CROQUET. By * M. We 
OUR FRIEND THE Octopus. By Lewis Hough. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London, Paris, and 
New York. 


JYOYAL POLYTE CHN IC. —The Shah 

W and the Persians at Home. Illustrations of 
Persian Manners. The Home of the Shab, &c. With 
Original Persian Music (produced in England for the 
first time), concluding with a New Lilusion, An Arabian 
| Night: a Fairy Dream.—Last weeks of The En- 
chanted Glen, which, owing to Mr. Buckland’s pro- 
vincial arrangements, cannot be represented after July 
12—A\(N, Ice Lecture, by Prof. Gardner—Flowers and 
Buds, 
Many entertainments.—Open, 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


RAGRANT SOA P.— 

The celebrated ** UNITED omar E" TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
| J. C.& J. FIELD, Patentees of the Seif-fitting Candles. 
| Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 

otuers, 
*,* Use no other. See name on ea 


EXTR ACL of 


out the Inventor's 


ch tablet. 


TE BIG C OMPANY’S 
MEAT.—None genuine wi 
fac-simile in blee being on the Tr nark Label and 
outer cover. Pure Condensed Essence of Beef Tea, 
excellent cconomie fla ring stock for suups, sauces, 
and made dishes. 
Fvod for the 













Vou 


nerves. —(Liebig.) 


ei 
T ONDON & WESTMINSTER B.: ANK, 

4 NOTICE is hereby given, that a SPECIAL. 
GENERAL MEETING of this Company will be held 
on WEDNESDAY. the 16th 
precisely, for the pur- 


| pose of receiving a Half-yearly Report from the Direc- 


— 


tors, and of ds eclaring a Dividend. 
And notice is hereby further given, that at the con. 


| clusion of the business of such meeting, a further 








| millinery, be 


by Mr. King—The Diver—The Diving Bell— | 


~ | containing upwards of 850 Ilustr 


| effect, 


| then that a subsequent sy 


| large Show Rooms, post free.—3! 


| Special or Extraordinary General Meeting: of the Com- 
pany will be held at the sime place, for the purpose of 
considering, and, if appr ved of passing a special 
resolution to the following eff 

“ That this Company ~ registere rod as an unlimited 
Company, under ‘The Companies Act. 1862. and that 
the Direc tors be, and the: sy are hereby authorised (when, 
and as they may deem it judicious), ta do all ac ote, 
matters, and things necessiry or proper for procuring 
the Company to be so registered, or conducive to that 
object.” 

And notice is 








, 


vy farther given, that if the above 
resolution, or any olution t » the same purport and 
or for the like . be passed at such last- 
mentioned special or ext: “aol linary general meetiy ng, 
ial or extraordinary genera] 
meeting, in accordance wit the provisions of The 
Companies Act, 1862,” will be held at the Bank, Loth- 
bury, on Friday, the Ist day of August next, at One 
o'clock precisely, for the purpose of « mtirming the 
resolution passed at the first-named special or extra 
ordinary general n i 
By order of the Board, 

May 28, 1873. W. HI{GHLEY, General Manager, 

The transfer bacien: a the Company will be closed 
to prepare for the Dividends on tue Ist of July next, 
and will re-open on the 4th July. Proprietors 
registered on the 30th June in the books of the Com- 
pany will be entitled to the Dividend for the current 
half-year on the number of Shares then stauding in 
their respec tive names, 


J. N IC OL L, Merchant Clothier 
e and Outfliter, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 23 
Cornbill, London. Branch Establisiments at Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 

J. 


VOR GENTLEMEN —H. 
NICOLL’S TRAVELLING, TOURIST, and 
CRUISING SUITS, from Three Guineas; Shower- 
preof Tweed Overcoats, from 20s; Summer Llama 
Dust Coats, from 10s 61; Tweed Negligé and Boating 
Jackets, from 15s 61; in Melton cloths from 21s, 


JOR BOYS.—IL. J. NICOLL 
SEASONABLE NOVELTIES in SUITS and 





objee 








of 











DRESSES.—Washing Suits of Regitta cloth, from 
10s 6d; of Serge and Drill Materials, from 15s 6d. 
Knickerbocker Suits, in Summer Angola Cloths, from 


2ls. Light Tweed Overcoats from lis; ditto, Melton, 


from 21s. 


OR 
SUPERIOR RIDING 
Eight Guineas; Pantaloons, 
trimmed. from 21s; Waterproof 
21s; Ditto, Costumes, from ils Gl; 


LADIES.—IIL J. NICOLL’S 
HABITS, from Three to 
3is 64; Riding Hats, 
Tweed Cloaks, from 
Light Llama Dust. 





Cloaks; the New Polonaise Jackets; - Ladies” 
Driving Coats; the Wall cing Habit Dress; the Ladies’ 
Waterproof * uy Ulster Coats; with other 





Dr re 
Fashionable Nove ae for the Season. 
Hi. J. NICOLL’S Addresses in London are:—114 to 
120 Regent Street. and 22 Corvhiil, Branch Estab- 
lishments: at Manchester, Mosley Street; Liver- 





10 











pool, 50 Bold Street; and Birmingham, 39 New Street. 
Y UDDEN MOURNING— 
kK Messrs. JAY are ys provided with experi- 


lers, ready to trave ol to any 
of expense to purchasers, 
nor unexpected mourn- 


enced dressmakers and? 
part of the kingdom, free 
when the emergencies of sudde 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. ‘They take with them dresses, bonne ts, 
sides materials at Is per yard and up- 
all marked in plain figures, aud 











wards from the piece, 











at the same price as if — sed at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse * Regent Street 
Reasonable estimat yive - houseaold mourn- 
ing at a great saying tu we or small families. 
5 A ¥'S, 
The London General M jurning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 
PATHS and TOILET WARE.-- 


» WILLIAM S. BURTON bas one large show- 
room devoted exclusively to the display of Baths and 
Toilet Ware. The Stock of each is at ounce the largest, 
newest, aud most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this counts 

Portable Showers, 8s 6d, Nurser 

Pillar Showers, £3 lus Spor 

to £6 8s. Hip, 15s to 33s. 

A large assortment of Gas Furn Hot and Cold 
Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths, 

Toilet Ware in great variety, from 133 to 48s the 
Set of Three. 


ILLIAM 


General Fur 
ment to H.R.H. the Priuce of Wa 





53 to 40s. 
ig 6s 6d to 38s, 










ue, 


S. BURTON 
hing Ire mm ynger, by appoiut- 
] suds a Catalogue, 
ms of his unri- 
id Plans of the 0 
Oxford Street, W. 
& 6 Perry's Place; 











valled Stock, with Lists of Pri 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newmmn Street; 4, 4 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is triliag. WLLLIAMS. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 















WENHAM L AKE 
—& COMPANYS 


SAFES and 

ICE.—The WENU — LAKE I 
celebraied ICE (in Town or Country), Iee Water 
Pitchers, Ice Butter Di 1 2 Cream Maebines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NE DU PLEX REFPRIGERA- 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and all mo- 
dern improvements, ca . _be obtai only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Li Ice Cor 1y, 125 Strand, 
London (Corner « i Savoy y ae i) Illustrated lists free. 
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STANFORD’S ATLASES. | 
NEW EDITIONS. 


WITH THE LATEST DISCOVERIES AND [MPROVEMENTS. 
Selected from the Mans Desigied and Arrange l under the Superintendence of the 
SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLED#E. 


The new Railways have been aldde 1, the alterations in the Boundaries of Ger- 
many, the Russian Empire, and Turkestan have been mite; the latest divisions of 
India, and the amilgam#iion of Canada with other 8.itish Proviaces into one 
Dominion, are shown in the late e Utions of these Atlases, 

Each of the under-mentioned Atlases contains (in aldition to the usual Maps) an 
entirely 
NEW SKETCH MAP OF LIVINGSLONE’S DISCOVERIES, 
As gleaned from bis published Letters. 


HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOG? APHY. Contain- 


123 6d, cloth 





irg 3° Coloure] Maps, with Index to the Principal Places. 
lettered. . 


‘fends aalt-bound, 2Is. 
CYCLOPZ DIAN ATLAS of GENERAL MAPS: Contain- 


ing 39 Culuure. Maps. 





Half-moroceo, gilt edges, £1 11s 6.1, 
UNIVERSITY ATLAS of CLASSICAL and MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY: containing 53 Ancient and Modern Maps, Coloured, with 
yaluable Consulting Indexes, 


With an Index on the front edge, enabling the student to turn to any Map without 
reference to the Table of Contents. Half-bound Morocco, £3 5a, 
FAMILY ATLAS. Eighty Coloured Maps, showing the 
most recent Discoveries in all parts of the World, Plans of London and | 
Paris, on a large sexle; the Geologieal Map of England and Wales, by the late | 
Sir Roderick Murchison, Burt. K.C.B., F.R.3., &e.; aud the Star Maps, by Sir | 
i 
| 
| 








John Lubbock, Dart., wre iac!u te 


159 Coloured Maps, half-bound, with Index, £5 5s. 

USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGKAPHY: Containing Geological and Physical Maps of England and 
Wales, six Maps of th» Stars, and all the Modern Maps in the Series, India, and 
North America being very fally represented, 





Strongly half-bound Russia, In one vol., with the Maps Coloured, £9 193; 
or half-bound Morocco, in two vols, £10. 


COMPLETE ATLAS of ANCIENT ani MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY: Containing 23) Modern, Classical, and Celestial Maps, with 
Plans of celebrated Cities, and Alphabé:ical Indexes, The Maps are constructed 
by emineut Geographers, and emboly the most receat Discoveries aud 
Corrections; aad the whole are engraved on Steel, in the best manner. 


| 

RAR LA cr SIRES | 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 
THE CENTRAL-ASIAN QUESTION. 

This day, price 10s 6d. 

THE EMPIRES AND CITIES OF ASIA. | 

By A. GRUAR FORDPES. 


The object of this book is to supply a concise record of the History of Asia, that 
shall be more entertaining, because less ambitious, than historical works generally, | 
and at the same tims t> put before the read+r such a view of that great Continent | 
as may contribute to a distinct conception of it in its ancient couditiou and also in 
its present state. Thh geographical boundaries and divisions are traced, and the 
more noteworthy localities and remarkable events in the history of the various 
nations which have occupied the soil are indicated, Of the dominions of the great 
Powers at present bearing rule in Asia, a distinct view has been sought to be pre 
sented. Central Asia has mre especia!ly been contemplated as not so geaeraily 
known, and also on account of the importance of present political and military | 

| 
| 


movements in that section of this immense territory. 
VIRTUE and CO., Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price Is. 
UGIIT the STATE to BUY the RAILWAYS? a Question | 
for Everybody. By a Midland Shareholder, | 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster Row. | 

On July 1 will be published, in crown Svo, cloth, price 2s. 
HE SCHOOL and CHILDREN’S BIBLE, for USE in | 
SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. Prepared and Arranged by the Rey. W. | 
RoGers, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Chaplain in-Ordinary to the Queen, and 





Rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 
The intention of this volume is to present in substantial integrity the contents of | 

the books of the Old and New Testament, only such portious of the Text being 

omitied as are unsuitab!e for the purposes proposed. The Editor feels the re- 

sponsibility of the task he has, with the aid of several eminent Biblical scholars, | 

attempted, but believes that the plan. which after deep consideration has been 

— will tend to an increased and more intelligent knowledge of the Sacred 
olume, 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
THE NEW ALPINE GUIDES. 
This day is published, in post 8vo, price 2s 6d, 
A GUIDE to the BERNESE OBERLAND. By Joun Batt, 
F.RS., MLR.LA. 
By the same Author, may now be had :— 
MONT BLANC and MONTE ROSA. Price 2s 6d. 
DAUPHINE and PIEDMONT, from Nice to the Little St. Bernard. 
Price 2s 6.1. 
NORTH SWITZERLAND, including the Righi, Zurich, and Lucerne. 
Price 2s 6d. 
The St. GOTHARD PASS and the ITALIAN LAKES. Price 2s 64, 
EAST SWITZERLAND, including the Eagadine and the pare 
| 
| 


Valleys. Price 2s 6.1, 
NORTIL TYROL, tue 
CENTRAL TYROL, including the Gross Glockner. Price 
SOUTH TYROL and VENETIAN or DOLOMITE ALPS. Price 2s Gd. | 
The STYRIAN, CARNIC, and JULIAN Alps. Price 2s 6d. 
*,* The above volumes are published separately from Mr. BALL's GUIDES to | 

the ALPS for the conven’ence of Travellers visting particular districts. Each 

volume contains a General Map, in addition to Spe Mapes. 
Loniton: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Price 2s 6d 


> 23 Gd, 


Zavarian and Salzburg Alps. 








‘FRASER'S MAGAZINE for JULY, 


‘The PHILOSOPHY of 


NEW WORKS. 





. 
Edited 
by J. A. Froupe, M.A, 
CONTENTS, 

Lecrvres ON Mr. DARWIN'’s PriLosurnHy OF 

Max Miiiler. Third Lecture. 
A Sun-“ Nore or LINTeRRoGaTioN,” 
Froissart’s “CHRONICLES.” 
A TURN THROUGH GAELIC [IRELAND IN 1872, 
PEASANTRY IN THE Sovru OF ENGLAND. By a Wykehamist. Third Article 
ROYAL ACADEMY EXuterrion, : E 
Linerry, EQUALITY. FRATERNITY. 
A Visit TO CASHMERE, By a Captain in Her Majesty's Service. 
LITERATURE AND DoGMa, By F. W. Newman. 


LECTURES on LIGHT, delivered in the United 
States of America in the Years 1872 and IS75; withan ArveNDIX. By JOHN 


TYNDALL, LL.D., F.LS., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Instita- 
tion, Crown Syo. 


(/n a few days, 
Professor MAX MULLER’S LECTURES on 
Mr. DARWIN'S PHILLOSOPELY of LANGUAGE, now appe wring in FRASER'S 
= — Lecture I. iu May No. Lecture LIL. iu Juue No. Lecture LL in 
July Ne. 


UNTRODDEN PEAKS and UNFREQUENTED 
VALLEYS: a Midsummer Ramble among th» Dolom'tes. By Amenra B. 
Epwatos, With 2 Map and namerous Ilustrations engraved on Wood 
from Sketches by the Autor. Medium syo, price 21s. 


IN the MORNINGLAND: or, the Law of the 


rmation of Chri-tianity. By JouN 8S, STUART-CGILENNIB, 
Vol. I. Tie New Philosophy of History and the Origin 
of the Doctrines of Christianity. Svu, price 15+, {2 Woednes lay next. 


The SCHOOL and CHILDREN’S BIBLE. 
Prepare? and arranged by the Rev, W, Rogers, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's 
and Chaplain in Ordiuary to the (Jacen. Crowa Syo, price 2s. 

[On Tuesday next, 


ESSAYS on the HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 


RELIGION. By Joun Earl Russe... Seconl Edition, 8vo, price 10s 6d, 


NEW ZEALAND. By Anexanper Kennepy, 
formerly General Manager, Bank ‘of New Zealand, Crown 8ro, with Map, 
price 6s, 


The THREE CATHEDRALS DEDICATED to 
ST. PAUL in LONDON; their History from the Poandation of the First 
Building ia the Sixth Ceotury to the Proposa's for the Adornment of the 
Present Cathedral. By Witutaw LonaMan, F.S.A. Square crown 8vo, with 
numerous Llustrations, price 21s. 


LANGUAGS. By Professor 


By Florence Nightingale. 








Origin and Transfo 
M.A., Barrister-at-1 









LECTURES on the PENTATEUCH and the 


MOABITE STONE. wit) Appentices, coattining—I. The Elohistic Narrative; 
Il. The Original Story of ths Exotas; ILL The Pre-Christian Cross. By 


Bishop CoLENsO, D.D. Svo, price 12s. 
LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; 
By RB. A. 


Seconp Serres; incloting a Sketch of the Life of Mrs. Somerville. 
Procror, B.A. Crown Sy», price 7s 6d, 


’ r . ‘ 
The MOON: [ler Motions, Aspect, Scenery, 
and Physical Coudition. By the Same Author. With Pa tographs, and Many 
Plates, Charts, &e. Price, complete with Photograpi ; oF separately, as @ 
companion to tue Folio Edition of the Photog [Vert week, 


» al Pel ‘yr * g 
REVELATION ; or, 
of Nature! and Revealed Religion: a Tragment of a New 
By the late THOMAS FRSWES, of Brickwell, Sussex, 50, 
[vu Wednesday next. 






the Analogy 
Theory of Ethics, 
price 6s. 


ESSAYS, BIBLICAL and ECCLESIASTICAL, 





relating chiefly to the Authority aad the Interpretatioa of Huly Seripture. By 
the Rev. HENky Buncess, LL.D. Sve, price i2s. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY for PLAIN PEOPLE, 
applied to the Past and Present State of Britein. By G. PouLer Scrore, 
F.K.S., F.G.S., &. Second Edition, with Map. Feap. 8vo, price 33 64. 


Lady WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY, 1655-1663— 


New Evlition, reprodaced in 
a 
Crown 8yo, price 73 6a. 
[Ua Saturday next. 


Charles 1. the Protectorate, and the Restoration. 
the Style of the period to which the Diary relates. 


ATHERSTONE PRIORY, price 2s, boards ; 
2s Gd, cloth; and WHYTE MELVILLE’S GENERAL BOUNOE, price 2a, 
boards; 25 6d, cloth; each Work complete in a single volume, crown 8vo, in 
the “ MODERN NOVELIsT’s Liseany.” (Oa Saturday next, 


ETCHINGS in VERSE. By Putuie Acton. 


Feap. 8vo, price ¢s. 


ANALYSIS of ROMAN HISTORY: a Text- 


Book for the College, the School, and the Private Student. By WILLIAM ©. 


PEARCE. Feap, 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
By Joun H. 


GY MNASTS and GYMNASTICS. 
New Edition, with 


Howakp, Autbor of “ Athletic and Gy:uastic Exercises.” 
135 Wovdcuts. Post 5vo, price 6s. [Ou Saturday next, 


A TREATISE on the CONTINUED FEVERS 
of GREAT BRITAIN, By t(Les Mcenemison, M.D, &e., Physician and 
Lecturer on the Prineipl ice of Medicine, St, Thomas's Hospital. 


“ 
Second Edition, with numerot , SvO, price 243. 






London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 
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TRUBNER AND C0.’S 
NEW 


OCEAN HIGHWAYS. 


THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAY, C.B. 
New Series, No. IV., Vol. I. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY. 

Maps. 





MAP OF BRITISH POSSESSIONS ON THE GOLD AND SLAVE 


TOGETHER WITH 


COASTS (WESTERN AFRICA), 
Ly E. G, Raven- 


ASHANTI, DAHOME, AND YORUMA. 
stein, F.R.G.S. 

MAPs oF Smita SOUND, SHOWING THE TR 
* POLARIS.” 

ARTICLES. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE “ POLARIS.” 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF VENOMOUS REPTILES AND 
SNAKES IN SOUTH AMERICA. Richard Spruce. 

THE ASHANTI WAR. An Old Coaster. 

Kiva oR Kuuwarism. Rev. G. P. Badger. 

THE FOOTPATHS OF LONDON. H. P. Malet. 


Dr. BECCARI'S EXPLORATION OF PAPUASIA. H. H. 
Giglioli. 
THE METEOROLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF NORWAY. Part II. 


Professor H. Mohn. 

Reviews—* The Land of Moab”; * The Cruise of the 
Curacoa” ; “The African Sketch-Book ”; * History 
of Jamaica.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY—CARTOGRAPHY. E. G. Ravenstein, 

GS. 

Loa- Book—Geographical Notes. 

CORRESPONDENCE.—PROCEEDINGS OF 
SOCIETIES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


Price 2s; post (inland), 2s 24; annual subscription, 26s. 





ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W.R. Greg. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, pp. xxi.-308, cloth, 10s 6d, 
CONTENTS :—Realisable Ideals — Malthus Notwith- 

standing—Non-Survival of the Fittest—Limits and 

Directions of Human Development—The Signiticance 

of Life—De Profundis—Elsewhere—A p pendix, 


THEODORE PARKER’S CELE- 
BRATED DISCOURSE on MATTERS pertaining 
to RELIGION. People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 
stitched, 1s 6d; cloth, 2s. 


The ENGLISH GIPSIES. By Charles 


G. LELAND. [Shortly. 


The ABOLITION of the STATE. An 
Historical and Critical Sketch of the Parties Advo- 
cating Direct Government, a Federal! Republic. or 
Individualism. By Dr, 8S. ENGLANDER. F cap. 8vo. 
cloth. [/mmediately. 


On WAR. By General Carl Von 
CLAUSEWITZ. Translated by Colonel J. J. GRAHAM, 
from the Third German Edition. 3 vols. complete 
in one. Feap. 4to, double columns, pp. xx.-564. 
With Portrait, cloth, £1 1s, 


CHRONOS: Mother Farth’s Biography. 
A Romance of the New School. By WALLACE Woop, 
M.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 350, with [lustration, cloth, 6s. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH 
ETYMOLOGY. By HENSLEIGH WEbDGWoOOD. 
Thoroughly Revised and Corrected by the Author, 
and extended to the Classical Roots of the Language. 
With an Introduction on the Formation of Language. 
Second Edition, imperial 8vo, pp. Ilxxii-744, double 
columns, cloth, price 26s. 

“The book has a real value for those who are 
already used to the scientific treatment of the subject. 
Up and down Mr, Wedgwood's dictionary is a great 
deal of curious and valuable matter, notices of obsclete 
and dialectic forms, illustrations of the changes in the 
meaning of words."—Saturday Review. 


The BONA-FIDE POCKET DIC- 
TIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 





GUAGES, on an entirely New System, showing both | 


divisions on the same page, distinguishing the 
Genders, and giving Tabular Conjugations of all the 
Irregular Verbs. By JOHN BELLOWS. 382mo, bound, 
gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


The HYMNS of the RIG-VEDA, in the 


Samhité and Pada Texts, without the Commentary | 


of Sayana. Edited by Professor MAX MULLER. 2 


vols, 8yo, pp. 1,700, sewed, £3 3s. 


The LIFE and MISCELLANEOUS | es 
COLEBROOKE. | 
COLEBROOKE, | 


HENRY THOMAS 
Son, Sir T. E. 


ESSAYS of 
The Biography by his 





Bart.,M.P. The Essays Edited by Professor COWELL. 
3 vols. 
Vol. I. The LIFE. Demy 8yo, pp. xii-492, with 


Portrait and Map, cloth, 14s. 


The RAJAS of the PUNJAB; being 
the History of the Principal States in the Punjab, 
and their Political Relations with the British Govern- 
ment. By Lever H. Grirrin, Bengal Civil Service ; 
Acting Secret: ary to the Government of the Punjab, 
Author of ** The Punjab Chiefs,’ &c, Second Edition, 
1 vol. royal 8vo, pp. xxvii.-677. (/mmediately 


The NATIONAL CHURCH: Is it 
CHRISTIAN? By the Rey. T. G. HEADLEY, Author 
of * The Crucifixion * and “ The Christian Faith of 
the Crucifled Jesus and his True Disciples.” Crown 
8vo, 8 pp.. sewed, 3d 

The KING’S STRATAGEM:;; or, the 
Pearl of Poland: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By the 
Author of “ Records of the Heart,” &c. Crown 8yo, 
pp. viii.-94, cloth, 2s 6d. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., 
57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


PUBLICATIONS.) 


ACK OF THE | 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


| | 
‘HURST AND BLACKETT'S | 

NEW WORKS. | 
‘The Lion and the ‘Elephant. By | 


| C. J. ANDERSSON, Author of “Lake Ngami,” Xe. | 
| Edited by L.. LLoyp, Author of * Field Sports of 
| the North,” &e. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. | 
| 

| 


Life of Moscheles, with Selections | 
from his DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE. By | 
his WIFE. 2 vols., with Portrait, 24s. | 

This work comprises numerous interesting particu- | 
lars respec almost all the musical celebrities of 

Moscheles’ time, including Auber, Beethoven, Berlioz, 

Bish p. senedict, Bennett, Balfe, Barnett, Bochsa, 

Sraham, Clementi, Cramer, Cherubini, Czerny, 

Chépin, Costa, Catalani, Caradori, Dragonetti, Drey- 


ting 
ing 


} shock, Duprez, De Beriot, Ernst, Field, Garcia, Grisi, 
Gounod, Hummel, Halevy, Hensel, Heller, Henselt, | 
Hiller, Hallé, Joachim, Kreutzer, Kemble, Lindley, | 


Meyerbeer, | 
Mori, | 
Pasta, | 


Mendelssohn, 
Mario, 


Liszt, Litolff, 
Malibran, Macfarren, 
Novello, Pleyel, Paeini, Paer, 
Paganini, Patfi, Rossini, Romberg, Ries, Rubini, | 
Rubenstein, Ronconi, Reeves, Schubert, Spohr, 
Spontini, Schumann, Smart, Sivori. Sonntag, Staudigl, 
| Tamburini, Thalberg, Weber, Wagner, &c. 


| History of Two Queens: Catharine 
of ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. 
eres Sues. SEC« IND EDITION. Vols. 


To and From Constantinople. By 


aS | 
Hvusert FE. H. Jerninaguam, Author of * Life in a | 
French Chateau.” 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. | 


Recollections of a Page at the 


COURT of LOUIS XVI. Edited from the French | 
by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of * The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” S8vo, l4s. 


‘From the Thames to the Tamar : 


a Summer on the South Coast. By the Rev. A 


Lablache, 
Mayseder, 
Neukomm, 


L'ESTRANGE. 8vo, with Lllustrations, 15s. 


| THE NEW NOVELS. 
‘Penruddocke. By Hamilton 


Aipr, Author of * Rita,” &e. 3 vols. 
| “We do not know when we have been more fas- 
| cinated than we have been by this very clever novel. 
| It is the most original we have met with in the present 
season.” ’—Messenyer. 


‘Lilian’ 8 Penance. By the Author 
‘Willing to Die. By J. Sheridan. 


Le FAnu, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A remarkable, vigorous, and origiual novel, written 
with great power."—Svandard. 


. 
Oliver Beaumont and Lord 
LATIMER. By Lady EmiLy Ponsonby, Author 
of * The Discipline of Life.” 3 vols. 
“Laly Emily Ponsonby has in this work added 
another wreath to her literary crown.” —Court Journal. 


May. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author | 


of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 
“One of the best novels of the year.”-—Athenewum. | 


Lost for Gold. By Katharine | 
Kina, Author of « The Queen of the Regiment.” 


“Miss King’s second novel is much better written | 
than her first.’ "—Spectator. | 








price 3s 6d. 
HILIP’S HANDY ATLAS of the 
SOUNTIES of ENGLAND, a Series of Forty 
i ysical Features, Towns, Villages, 
Railways, Roads, &c. With a Railway Map of Eng- 
| land; forminga useful Guide for the Angler, Sportsman, 
or Tourist. 
London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street; 
and all Booksellers. 


Jeu 3 published, crown 8vo, neatly bound in oe 
! 

















Just out, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THILE the ‘BOY’ WAITS.” A_ 
Series of Short Papers on Homely and 
Personal Topics. By J. MORTIMER GRANVILLE. 
HENRY FROWDE, 53 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, Syo, cloth gilt, price 3s 6d. 


SHE LAWS of PIQUET, adopted by | 
the Portland Club, Edited by “CAVNDISH;” | 
TREATISE ON THE GAME, by “CAVENDISH. 
GUIDE to POLISH BEZIQUE, by 
price 6d. The POCKET GUIDE to 
“ CAVENDISH,” price 6d. Sold by all 





With a 
| The POCKET 
* CAVENDISH,” 
CRIBBAGE, by 
Stationers. 
London: 


Tuomas De La Rug and Co. 
Just published, pri ice 5s 6d. 
ALLISTA; a Sketch of the Third | 

J Century. By the Very Rey. J. H. NEWMAN, 
D.D. New Edition. 
London: Burns, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman | 


Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
OHN STUART MILL.—The last | |- 
e public utterance of Mr, Mill, containing an expo- 


sition of his views on Land Tenure Reform, ea, | | 
in full. See Report of the Meeting at Exeter Halli, 
March 18, 1873, price 2d. May be had at the Examiner 
Office, Southampton Street, Strand. 


| Mistaken 


| and from sad experience, endorse every 


| little food. 





BOOKS FOR % THE SEASON. 
“The HARVEST of a. a QUIET EYE,” 


Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. With numerous 

Engravings by Norn Hu MPHREYS, Harrisoy 

Were, and other Eminent Artists. 8vo, 6s 6d, 

cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

“T never saw anything more gracefully or rightly 
done—ni »re harmoniously pleasant in text and illus- 
tration.”"—Mr. Ruskin. 


RANDOM TRUTHS in COMMON THINGS, 


Oceasional Pa pers from My Study Chair. By the 
Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &. 
With numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artists, 
Imperial 1émo, 7s, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

“It seems even better than the last."—Jfr. Ruskin, 





1410Us TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, and 
udilly. 





PHOT OG RAPIHS, 
MARION and CO., 22 and 23 Soho Square. 
Photographs arranged and bound. 





‘PICTURES of EVERY 
DESCRIPTION, 
ri M 10 SHILLINGS TO 10 GUINEAS, 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES, 
GEORGE REES 
(OPPOSITE ROYAL ENTRANCE Drury LANE THEATRE), 





41, 42, and 43 RUSSELL STREET, 
COVENT G ARDEN. 
nie ; Jus st published, § 8v¥o, price Is. 
HE DARWINIAN THEORY and 


the LAW of the MIGRATION of ORGANISMS, 
Translated from the German of Moritz Wagner, 


| Honorary Professor at the Ludwig Maximilian Uni- 
| versity of Munich, 


and Member Extraordinary of the 
Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences. By James L. 
Lairb, Assistant-Conservator of Forests, Punjab. 


London: EbWARD STanrorpD, 6 and 7 Charing 
Cross, S.W. 

Ne arly reaily, price 6d. % 

HE REIGN of TERROR. A Letter 


to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, First Minis- 
ter of the Crown. By GEOFrERY CRAYON, Junior. 


Seventh Edition, just published, greatly Enlarged and 
Improved, 1s; free for 14 stamps; Illustrated. 
te STOMACH and its ‘TRIALS, 

CONTENTS .—Nutrition, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
andits causes. Painful Dyspepsia or pain after eating, 
Weakness of the Stomach.—Sickness and Vomiting, 
Epilepsy, Fits. Spasms of the Heart.—Sudden Deaths, 
—How Wind on the Stomach causes Palpitation and 
Heart Disease. The Alimentary Cure.— 
Piles. Treatment by a new and successful mode, 
With valuable Prescriptions.—Rheumatism and Gout. 
Their Dangers, Prevention, and Cure.—How to Pre- 
vent Heart Disease —Nervous complaints. Nervous 
Depression. [rritability, and Sleeplessness, and their 
Cure.—Sick Headache and its Cure.—Sore Throat and 
its Cure.—Consumption: its Cause. The only true 
treatment. How to prevent the seeds of consumption 
from forming. Vital Energy. How to convert a 
delicate child into a strong one.—The True Chest Pro- 
tector. Coughs, Colds, and their Cure.—Valuable 
Hints on c onstipation.—Advice to would-be Suicides. 
Nature's Laws. Rules for Life. Appendix. Invalid 
Cookery, &c. To Heals of Families. A New Cure for 


Whooping-cough without internal medicine. A Safe 
Cure for Ringworm.—Unsightly Blemishes. Pimples 


on the Face and their Cure. With Prescriptions. 
Raw Meat Jelly in Chronic Diarrh@a—The above 
treatise forms the most complete and most reliable 
manual of health that has yet been published. 

Extract of a letter from the Ven. Blythe Hurst, 
vicar of Collierly, than whom there is no clergyman 
better known or more respected in the diocese of 
Durham, on account of his urbanity and eminence as 
a scholar :—*I have carefully read over your treatise, 
word of it. 
For some time previous, my stomach retained very 
I was really starving in the midst of plenty. 
Your discovery has saved my life. I can now digest 
| my food with ease. I owe you a debt of gratitude [ 


| shall never be able to discharge 


Dr. Edwardes, Dartford, writes:—“ Your treatise 


| contains sound, practical common, agnse, an element 


which is not always found pervading the pages of 
medical works. I wish you every p asible success in 
your efforts for medical progress and enlightenment. 

“The brochure is well worth perusal.” —Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle. 

* The title of the work scarcely gives an idea of the 
variety of subjects treated in it. It is remarkably fre 8 
from empiricism, and is certainly cheap at a shilling.” 
—Northern Review. 

_ 4. C. Eno, Groat Market, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

%, CIENTIF IC PRESENTS.— 
Collections to illustrate “ Lyell's Elements of 
Geology,” ant i ilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers; 
all the recent publicatioas, &c., of 
J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 









| Strand, W.C. 


ruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
NNANT, 3., 149 Strand, W.C, 






Private ins 
logy by Mr. T E.GS 





HEALTH RESORTS. 
LFRACOMBE HOTLEL.—Air bracing 
yet balmy.—Beautiful Scenery of North Devon. 

| —240 Apartments.—Cuisine excellent.— Wines choice, 


Table d'Hote daily. 
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MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 





Cheap Edition of “To the Bitter End.” 
Now ready, price 2s; cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 


(Uniform with the Cheap Edition of Miss Braddon’'s other 
y renal 


Novels.) 


TO THE BITTER END. 


A NOVEL. 
BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’'S SECRET,” &c. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Miss Braddon is really improving. ‘To the Bitter 
End’ is as good a piece of work as any which we yet 
remember to have had from her. It is carefully 
written, and even rewritten, and yet is full of all the 
old rough vigour and dash, the keen sense of the many 
pleasures and enjoyments of life, the love of green 
flelds, and blue skies, and pleasant gardens, and the 
quick impatience of all that is hollow and conventional. 
Long experience—this must be close upon her twenty- 
fifth novel—has strengthened Miss Braddon’s hand, 
and improved her touch. There is more effect, and 
less striving for it....../ As for the story itself, it is suf- 


ficiently simple, and here and there is told very | 


rettily and naturally, and with evident feeling......It 

as, in short, all Miss Braddon's merits, all that genial 
comfortable good-nature, and love of pleasant places 
and pleasant people, which never leave her."—Vide the 
Athenxum, September 21, 1872. 





“No living novelist equals Miss Braddon in 
fecundity and freshness...... Comparing ‘ To the Bitter 
End,’ not with ‘Robert Ainsleigh,’ but with almost 
any of its recent predecessors, we find the same sus- 


tained individuality in the characters, the same inge- | 


nuity in the working-out of effective situations, and 
the same scintillations of humour which have marked 
Miss Braddon's books, from the first to the last.”"— 
Vide the Standard, September 20, 1572. 


“No one can read one of Miss Braddon’s later novels 
without feeling, when be has come to the end, that he 
has Jearned something more of character—something 
more of human nature. Her stories are not made up 
of action only; they are, to a great extent, careful 
studies of character—studies so careful that it is im- 
possible not to wonder how they can be made when 
the production is so rapid. Then, with all this, there 
is undoubted ease and grace of writing; a pleasant | 
fluency, that carries you along without break or dis- 
comfort. All these qualities are present in ‘To the 
Bitter End‘ in even greater profusion than in any of 
her previous novels. The story itself attracts you from 
the first, and retains its hold to the Jast, though at 
times the interest becomes intensely painful...... Every 
character in ‘To the Bitter End’ is carefully studied 
and written out...... You have a well-defined plot, ex- 
cellent character-drawing, descriptive writing of a very 
high order, touches of philosophy, and with all, ease 
and grace of style, which are seldom met with in 
novels....... ‘To the Bitter End’ is a good novel, and it 
is well to say so plainly."— Vide the Scotsman, Sept. 27, 
1872. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Now ready, price 2s each, ornamental wrapper; 

cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 

ROBERT AINSLEIGH. 

FENTON’S QUEST. 

RUN TO EARTH. 

BIRDS OF PREY. 

CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE, 

RUPERT GODWIN. 

LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 

HENRY DUNBAR. 

ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 

AURORA FLOYD. 

THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


RICHARD BENTLEY &.SON’S NEW WORKS. 
LIFE AMONGST the MODOCS: UNWRITTEN 


| HISTORY. By Joaquin MILLER, Author of “ Songs of the Sierras.” In 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. 
[On Wednesday, July 9, 


A POPULAR EDITION of “ WITHIN the 


MAZE.” By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ The Channings,” &c. In crown 8yo, with an Illustration, 68. 


The STORY of HIS LOVE; being the EARLY 


CORRESPONDENCE and JOURNALS of ANDRE MARIE AMPERE with his FAMILY CIRCLE 
during the FIRST REPUBLIC, 1793-1804. From the French, with a Brief Notice of his Life, by the 
TRANSLATOR of “* The Man of the People.” 1 vol. 8vo, 12s 6d, 








NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
MADE in HEAVEN: aNovel. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


|The NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins, Author of 


“The Woman in White.” 





2 vols. 


'TOO SOON: a Study of a Girl’s Heart. 


| 
| S. Macqvorp, Author of “Patty.” 3 vols. 


By Katharine 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





PROFESSOR MORLEY’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, 912 pages, crown 8yo, cloth, price 9s, 


A FIRST SKETCH OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By HENRY MORLEY, 
Professor of English Literature at University College, and Examiner in English Language, Literature, and 
History to the University of London. 





EXTRACT FROM INTRODUCTION, 

“The Literature of a People tells its life. History records its deeds; but Literature brings to us, yet warm 
with their first heat, the appetites and passions, the keen intellectual debate, the higher promptings of the soul, 
whose blended energies produced the substance of the record. 

“ The literature of this country has for its most distiuctive mark the religious sense of duty. It represents 
a people striving through successive generations to find out the right and do it, to root out the wrong, and 
labour ever onward for the love of God. If this be really the strong spirit of her people, to show that it is so is to 
tell how England won, and how alone she can expect to keep, her foremost place amongst the nations.” 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London, Paris, and New York. 





AT ALL ium LIPraARIEs. 


A TRUE REFORM BE R. 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE,” 
Three vols. crown octavo, 25a 6d. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“The touching contrast drawn between the brilliancy and smoothness of the hero's public success, and the 
darkness that overtakes his private life, is delineated with such mastery over the intoxicating and the tender 
phases of an imagined career, as gives fresh proof of the power that has woven for us in the ‘ True Reformer’ 
| at once a romance, a treatise, and a gallery of portraiture, each admirable in its way, as each is necessary to 


| the completeness of the author's task.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








| Just published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 3s 6d, cloth. 

|THE STORY OF OUR FATHER’S LOVE, 
TOLD TO CHILDREN. 

| By MARK EVANS. 

Being a New and Enlarged Edition of THEOLOGY for CHILDREN. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE First Epttion. 
tainly no less likely to touch their hearts and help 


| “The book throughout is expressed with admirable 
simplicity and force: we have seen nothing of the 
kind that we have liked better, and it really fllsa | 
| great want.”—Spectator, Dec. 7. 

“It is a book far above the common run of religious 
books for children, and written by a cultivated man 
who knows distinctly what he means, and knows also 
how to say it plainly."—Guardian, 

“ His aim is to make clear to a child's comprehen- | 


TRAIL OF THE SERPENT. 
JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 
THE DOCTOR'S WIFE. 

ONLY A CLOD. 

SIR JASPER’S TENANT. 


THE LADY'S MILE, | sion the message of the Gospel...... Of the method 
LADY LISLE. | which the author has pursued in attempting to realise 
his object, we can speak in the highest terins...... Full 


of careful analysis and tender appeal; and while 
| eminently calculated to interest children, it is cer- 


CAPTAIN OF THE VULTURE. 
DEAD-SEA FRUIT. 
RALPH THE BAILIFF. 


Cheap Edition of “Milly Darrell,” &e. | GREAT TRUTHS FOR 


Early in July, uniform with Cheap Edition, price 2s ; | 


them to a better appreciation of the grand eternal 
verities of the Christian religion.’ — Noncon- 


Jormist, 


* We have nothing but the warmest and sincerest 
commendation for this admirable little work. We 


| wish it a wide circulation.”—Literary World. 


“The author has presented, in most simple and 
familiar langaage, the deepest mysteries of revelation 
and the sweetest promises of God. Notwithstanding 
the extreme simplicity of these pages, we fancy that 
there are many children of an older growth who will 
heartily thank Mark Evans for his sweet, holy, gentle 
words. '—Sritish Quarterly Review. 





By the same Author, shortly to be published, 


LITTLE CHILDREN, 


Told in Question and Answer. 


London: H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand, W.C., and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 





cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 
| 
| 


MILLY DARRELL. 
win stow in aw The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


lished on TUESDAY, July 15. 


*,* Miss Braddon’s other Novels 
succession. 





LONDON: 


WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Paternoster Row. | 


No. 281, JULY, will be pub- 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot 
be received by the Publishers later than WEDNESDAY, July 9th, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


Just ready, crown 870, 33 61. 


HE SPECTROSCOPE and its APPLICATIONS. By J. 
Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With Coloured Plate and numerous I[ilustra- 
tions. (Being Vol. I. of * NATURE SERIES,” a Series of Popular Scien- 
tifle Works, of which other Volumes will shortly be published.) 


This day, 8vo, 18s, Vol. IIL. of 


_"3 LIFE of MILTON, and HISTORY of his TIME. By 
Professor MAssoNn, M.A., LL.D. 1645 to 1649. (Vol. L, 18s; Vol. IL, 16s.) 


By E. H. 


Brapsy, M.A., Master. 8vyo, 103 61. (This day. 


GERMons PREACHED at HAILEYBURY. 


JOLITICAL ESSAYS. By J. E. Carrnes, M.A., Professor 
of Political Economy in University College, London. 8vo, 10s 6:1. 
(This day. 
By the same Author, ESSAYS in POLITICAL ECONOMY, Theoretica! 
and Applied. 8yo, 10s 6d, recently published. 


ULMSHIRE FOLK. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
31s 6d, (This day. 
“Its sparkling pleasantness, its drollery, its shrewdness, the charming 
little bits of character which frequently come in, its easy liveliness, and a 
certain chattiness which, while itis never vulgar, brings the writer very 
near, and makes one feel as if the story were being told in lazy confidence 
in an hour of idleness by a man who, while thoroughly good-natured, is 
strongly humorous, and has an ever-present perception of the absurdities 
of people and things."—Spectator’. 


HE PILLARS of the HOUSE. Vol. III. 
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